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INTRODUCTION TO THIS EDITION 


Several factors have weighed with the Publication Board, 
Assam, in undertaking to reprint the priceless works of the 
great Sanskrit scholar, Anundoram Borooah, which were first 
published about a hundred years ago. Our prime considera- 
tion has been the fact that Anundoram Borooah belonged to 
that pioneering and noble band of Indian scholars who had 
addressed themselves to the task of rehabilitating the glory and 
greatness of the Sanskrit language, Sanskrit literature and 
Sanskrit education. Secondly, the brilliance and profundity of 
the commentaries and criticisms written by him on a number of 
important Sanskrit books are almost without parallel in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature. Thirdly, by reprinting his 
works we aspire to rediscover for lovers of Sanskrit all over 
the world a fund of literary treasures which is now almost 
forgotten. Finally, we do hope that our endeavour will enable 
present generations of Indians to become acquainted with the 
achievements of one of the most eminent scholars of Assam, and 
of the country as a whole, who died at the early age of thirty-nine. 

People of today cannot but marvel at Anundoram Borooah’s 
stupendous creative genius which found its fulfilment within 
the span of a short life and which refused to be bogged down 
in the day-to-day problems of administration that he had to 
tackle in the capacity of a high official in the civil service of 
the British Government. The short biography included in the 
book would help readers to have an idea of the richness and 
vitality of his wonderful mind. In those days few Indians 
could aspire to a fame that extended beyond the frontiers of 
the country, and this was true especially for a man belonging 
to this remote corner of India. But Anundoram’s deep 
devotion to literature and his great erudition had won for him 
the appreciation and admiration of scholars from all over the 
world. The truth of this is amply borne out by the tributes 
which are included in the appendix of this book: Anundoram 
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was the first graduate from Assam and the first and the only 

member of the Indian Civil Service from this State, 
Anundoram Borooah’s entire life was dedicated to literary 

pursuits. In fact, the story of his brief life may be said to be a 


story of the love and devotion which inspired his studies of 


Sanskrit literature. Only a few others can rival him in the 
zeal that he brought to bear upon his efforts to restore Sanskrit 
literature to its rightful pre-eminent position. The noble 
faith that informed his pursuit of Sanskrit literature is clearly 
expressed in the following words quoted from his book, 
Mahaviracharita: “To me, Sanskrit is dearer than any other 
language. Its music has charms which no words can express. 
Its capability of representing every form of human thought in 
most appropriate language is probably not rivalled, certainly 
not surpassed by any other language. Most touching scenes 
have been drawn in heart-rending words. Most noble images 
have been clothed in most sublime language. Most terrific 
pictures have been couched in terror-producing expressions; 
and among the foremost to elevate the language and enrich 
the literature of ancient India stands the name of our poet 
Vasyavak Kasyapa Bhavabhiti Srikantha. His plays have 
been all translated into English, two by more than one writer, 
and it can be confidently predicted that before another hundred 
years, they will be rendered into almost every language of 
civilized Europe. May we hope that with the diffusion of 
Sanskrit, he will be as appreciated in the farthest corners of 
the world as he is on the banks of the Sipra and near the ruins 
of Vijayanagara.”’ 

Anundoram Borooah’s essay on Bhavabhiati and his 
place in Sanskrit literature has already 
in our edition of Mahaviracharita publis 
preface to Mahaviracharita, Anundoram mentions these two 
works as complementary to each other, although the essay 
was first printed in a separate edition in February, 1878, 
eae ey ee Ban Yea | ee ee ha and His 
scholars as a work of unique dj ce _ et PY 

que distinction, as it is a pioneering 


been incorporated 
hed in 1969. In the 
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effort and, at the same time, an achievement of great scholarly 
value in the field of literary criticism in India. Prior to this 
work, there was little evidence of any attempt on the part 
of Indian scholars to assess the merit of Sanskrit writers and 
their works on the basis of well-defined literary principles. 
Judging from this point of view, Anundoram’s “Bhavabhiti 
and His Place in Sanskrit Literature’? may be said to have 
set up a new tradition leading to more enlightened under- 
standing and better appreciation of the Sanskrit writers and 
their works. We have, therefore, thought it desirable that 
the essay should be made available to the reading public 
in a separate edition. 

Anundoram’s original genius as a Sanskrit scholar and 
his interest in the fundamentals of literary creation are seen 
to the best advantage in this work. His conclusions about 
the date of Bhavabhiti formulated on the basis of evidence 
drawn from the Ramaic plays of different authors and other 
sources, and his views on the art of Bhavabhiti expounded 


aie through an elaborate study and critical analysis of the poet’s 
= dramatic works have invested this treatise with an authority 
Ba) which has been unhesitatingly acknowledged by succeeding 
a generations of critics and scholars. 


. “Bhavabhtti and His Place in Sanskrit Literature”’ is the 

" product of a most penetrating intellect and bears the un- 
i. mistakable stamp of deep and painstaking scholarship. 
English writers like Colebrooke, Wilson and Elphinstone 
regarded Bhavabhiti as one of the greatest Sanskrit poets 
and a playwright who could rival Kalidasa in the mastery 
| of the dramatic art. It was, however, perhaps Anundoram 
3 who, among the Indian Scholars, was the first to fathom 
and unravel the true greatness of his genius and the grandeur 
of his craftmanship and poetic style. Few, we believe, would 
dispute his estimate of Bhavabhiti as expressed in the follow- 
ing words: “But these three plays (‘“Mahaviracharita’’, 
“Uttara Rama Charita” and ““Malati Madhava’) have im- 
mortalized his name. It will be conceded by the most fasti- 
dious critic that their author, with all his faults; was a oreat 
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er é ike in moving the heart 

Naeetie a emotions riveting Leen by . 

in noble language what is grand and EGET} _ ee a 2 
From his opening remarks in the play, Mahaviracharita, 

it is evident that Bhavabhiti had a greater appeal for Anun- 

doram than any other Sanskrit Poet. It appears that during 


his life-time Bhavabhuti did not receive due recognition of 
his poetic genius and creative ability. In Malati-Madhava 
he gives expression to his disappointment 1n the following 


words: 


nius excelling al 


Hare afataz 7: Waar 
stata & feat art fa vo Act: | 
seremasfea AH Fish AATTTAT 
arat wa faxafafaqat + Tar 1 
(“Can those who regard me with disdain claim to know 
much ? I have not laboured for their sake. There will appear 
in the future a man who is my equal in worth or, perhaps, 
even today somewhere there lives such a man, for time is endless 
and the world vast.’’) 
Can we not, therefore, assert with perfect justification that 
the man Bhavabhiti was dreaming of is Anundoram of Assam ? 


The chief object of the Publication Board, Assam, established 
in 1959, has been to publish and reprint the best works in 
different languages and thus help the enrichment of our 
language, literature and culture through contact with all that 
is best in world literature. It is this object that has inspired 
this Board to reprint the works of Anundoram Borooah. We 
are confident that our efforts will have the goodwill and support 
of all who sympathise with our aims. 

We must acknowledge here our debt of gratitude to that 
famous scholar and historian of Assam, the late Dr. Suryya 
Kumar Bhuyan, who, more than anybody else, was responsible 
for acquainting the present generations with the genius and 
achievements of Anundoram Borooah. In this connection, we 
refer to ‘Dr. Bhuyan’s memorable biography of Anundoram 
written in Assamese. The biographical sketch included in 
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this book and the note on Anundoram in the Appendix have 
been reproduced from Dr. Bhuyan’s book. We offer our 
grateful thanks to Srijuta Laksheswari Bhuyan, the wife of 
Dr. Bhuyan, and the publishers of the book, the Lawyers’ 
Book Stall, Gauhati, for kindly permitting us to use the material. 

With this enterprise will also remain associated the names 
of our ex-Chief Minister, Sri Bimala Prasad Chaliha, and 
Sri Mahendra Mohan Chaudhury, the present Chief Minister, 
and Chairman of Publication Board, Assam, who took a keen 
interest in the publication of the books by Anundoram Borooah. 

Finally, a word of thanks is also due to Prof. Rajanikanta. 
Dey Sarma, who carefully and conscientiously corrected the 
proofs, including errors of misprint of the original. 


Gauhati-3 Chandra Prasad Saikia 


Assam Secretary 
May 15, 1971 | Publication Board, Assam 
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BHAVABHUTI 
AND 
HIS PLACE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The name of Bhavabhuti stands high in Sanskrit literature. 
It is perhaps the highest in eloquence of expression and subli- 
mity of imagination. Throughout the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature—from the simple lessons of Hitopadesha to the most 
elaborate polish of Naishadha—from the ferse vigour of 
SankarAcharya to the studied majesty of Magha—from the 
harmonious grace of Kalidasa to the ornate picturesqueness of 
Kadambari, there is probably no writer who can come uP to 


Bhavabhuti in his wonderful command of Sanskrit language* 
and surprising fluency and elevation of diction. The most 
o flow 


difficult verses with the most complicated prosody seem t 
from his tongue without interruption—without any efforts— 
without a moment’s reflection. Here and there one may notice 
words put in more to fit the metre—which throw no additional 
light on and sometimes diminish the beauty of his passages. 
But these stains are few and far between. As a rule, every 
word is in its proper place and has been used with most distinct 
force. It is extremely probable that he spent years in study 
before he commenced to write the first of his plays. It is next 
to certainty that during these years he nourished his wonderful 
memory with a very great stock of words and facts. And it is 
not to be wondered that he could afterwards put forth his 
powers with such facility as is shewn in his works. 


penne ee Sa 
*In Vi. 1. 4, he calls himself a@7aT% and he certainly merits this title 
as much as the title of #143 given him by his contemporaries. 
+I cannot therefore agree with Horace Wilson that his style is highly 
elaborate. The best test of fluency is flow of language and absence of intricate 
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2. The eloquence of Bhavabhuiti is 
turn he gives to his slokas according a 
to the speaker’s mind or a new directi 
stances. This is the forte of all effective S 
instrument in their hands and Bhavabh 
take advantage of it. Read, e.g., Vi. iv. 32, where V 
When going to say Wider finds that the word zaa would 
be offensive to Bhargava and immediately changes it into faze 
without any violation of the metre. See. e.g., Vi. vi. 7, where 
Malyavan, in speaking of the prowess of Ravana, notices an j|] 
train of his thought and 
ate sentence. Note, e.g. 
h moved to finish the last 
adds araraar fafagteazer.* 
eft the field of Indian eloquence 
almost an uninterrupted desert and the writings of Bhavabhiiti, 
e classical Sanskrit, which js 
s be admired and Passionately 
and Indian literature 


ishvami tra 


as a mas- 
shewing the high degree of per- 
fection to which the art would have reached under more 
favourable circumstances. 

4. But the plays of Bhavabhitti are interesting not simply 
for its language—not simply for its poetry but instructive alike 
to the student of Sanskrit for the idioms they contain—to the 
historian for the lights they throw on the state and manners of 


construction. I know of none 
think his construction is often intricate, are, | venture to express, always 
wrong, not a single such instance occurr} 3 

forced this defect on him, better meaning 
the passages in their natural and simpler 


denying the first to Bhav 


at some 

$ $0 | of thought 

overpowering his mind and sometimes from his using rare and obscure terms, | 
? Is his style half as elaborate as 

that of Macaulay ? 


*Bhavabhuti is perhaps the originator of this style of 
At all events, no other Sanskrit dramatist, so 


in its effective use. 


writing in drama. 
far as I can judge, equals him 
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the country—to the geographer for the solution of some of the 
difficult questions of ancient Indian geography. And I hope 
the day is not distant when our countrymen will care more 
for our home literature than they now do for Shakespeare and 
Bacon—for Addison and Johnson.” 

5. Three works have come down to us associated with 
the name of Bhavabhiti and the same master-hand is clearly 
visible in each of them. The same classical style—the same 
vast erudition—the same power of analyzing emotions and 
describing nature. But the author has not left us to mere 
guess. With the usual rule of Sanskrit poets, he has inter- 
spersed verses of one play in another, sometimes in whole, 
sometimes in part. For instance, U. 1. 8=Vi. Iv. 33; [Sn ay, 
(second line)=Vi. tv. 27 (second line); U. 1. 15=UG" VE 
15=Vi. t. 42; U. 1. 16 (second line) =Vi. 1. 19 (second line) ; 
Peery Vie) U. 1. 22=Vi. iv. 52; \U. 1. 31—Ma. 
mx. 13; U. 1. 33 (second line)=Vi. v. 42 (last line); U. 1 
36 (first two lines) =Ma. vi. 8 (first two lines); U. 1. LoVe. 
v. 13¢; U. m. 20=Vi. v. 40 (third line=first line Ma. ix. 
93); U. m. 21=Vi. v. 41=Ma. 1x. 6; U. um. 29 (first line) = Ma. 
v. 19 (first line); U. m. 16=Ma, 1x. 33; U. mL 31= Ma. 
pits UU. Hi 3u— Ma. 1x. 19; U. Iv. 4—Ma,. x. 2; U. Iv. 9 
(second line) =Vi. 1. 14 (second line) ; Uvayv. 15=Ma. 1. 7; 
feo ie 18; av. 28=Vi. ur. 293: U. v. 13 =Ma. 
x. 51 and x. 8 (first line); U. vi. 9=Vi. ut. 41; U. vi. 12—=Ma. 
1. 25; U. vi. 21 (first line) = Vi. u. 46 (first line); Ma. 1x. 3 


*The whole field of national literature 1s entirely in our hands and it is 
much to be regretted that our countrymen do not yet fully see that it is in 
our power to improve it to a great extent. The law of supply and demand 
applies as much to literature as to political economy and school-masters 
cannot do better than fully impress the truth of this maxim on their students 
and make them appreciate and love their own history and literature. We 
must act up to it not simply for the literature, but for the vast amount of 
remunerative work that will be thrown in the hands of our educated class— 
some of whom are now struggling for life and subsistence. It is easy to criticize 
the actions of Government. But people do not see what amount of good they 
can collectively do. 

+See my note to Vi. v. 13. 
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10. In the last verse of each act, the author Madhustidana 
Miéra tells us that he has arranged the work from Hanu- 
mannataka. It would have been better if he had distinctly 
stated that he had compiled it from the Ramaic works existing 
in his time. I have been able to ascertain that the following 
verses of his so-called play are taken from the following works, 
most of them word for word, some with a slight change of 
words, a few made up with portions of two or more verses: 
poo tran tos 20.—B. r. 1. 44; 1 23=B. r. m. 27; 
fegtiPra. % 32; 1. 29=B. r. x. 48; 1. 34—Pra. m. 409; 
peso— Pray im.) 49; 1. 38=Vi. 1. 54; u.. 2=Pra. Iv. 2; 0 
3—Vi. 1. 18; nu. 6=B. r. 1v. 53; u. 8=Vi. u. 48; 1. 9=Pra. 
Wo oo3 tt 125. Tr. Iv. on um. 14=Pra. 1v. 21; u. 15=Pra. 
tv. 23: u. 17=Pra. tv. 25; m. 18=Ana. tv. 33; nm. 19=Ana. 

tv. 46; u. 20=—Ana. tv. 49; nu. 21—Ana. Iv. 55: Wo —Vi. 
I. 36: ii, 12 tra. -V. iS: ir. 15=B. r. vr. 34; um. I18—B. 
PevesO sate 2G—Ana. iv. 3; mi. 29—Pra. v.18; m. 32= 
U. R.* ; m. 60—Ana. v. 7; m. 61—Pra. v. 43; m. 69=Pra. 
v. 45; mr. 71=—Pra. v. 39; 1v. 4—=Ram. m. 72. 25; 1v. S=H. ; 
Tv. 22=—Pra. vi. 1; 1v. 27=U. 1. 38; 1v. 41=Ana. v. 17; Iv 
49—Ram. m. 72. 25; 1v. 43=H.; 1v. 47=P.; v. 47=—Ram. 
im. 56-7: v. 52—Ram. v. 31. 2; v. 53—=Ram. v. 31. 3; v. 54= 
Ram. v. 31. 10; v. 55=Ram. v. 30. 6; v. 56=Ram. v.: 32. 
9-10; v. 66=m1. 28=Ana. tv. 3; v. 88=Ram. v. 48. 6; v. 
89—Ram. v. 49. 3; v. 100=Pra. vi. 49.; vi 47=Pra. vu. 7; 
vi. 71=Pra. vu. 12; vur. 2—Ana. vi. 16; rx. 12=—Pra. vu. 
90: rm. 17=Ana. vi. 75; 1x. 46—B. r. vin. 82; x. 47=B. r. 
vin. 83: ix. 60—Pra. vu. 37; 1x. 61—Pra. vu. 27; 1x. 70= 
Pra ee — tix. 18; x5 ./7=—B. vr. rx. 19; 1 
90 Batik) fix oUF ix, 3); mm 82—B,-r. vu. 88; 
fe 9a e=Atia Vi. 067 Ts. O/— BD. FT. 1x. 39; ix. S8—B. r. rx. 
aioe, Tx. 09: i. I9=—B. r. 1x, 985 rx. 107—B. r, 
Meteo sek. xiv. 63; rx. 135=U. wu. 10; rm. 134¢4=— 
Ce ies. 


*The Sahitya Darpana quotes it from the U. R. as we will see by and 
by. 
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to see, not a single verse has been cited from the Prasanna 
Raghava in any of these works,* whereas I have shewn the 
Hanumannataka owes a good deal to it. 

13. There is only one apparent contradiction. The last 
line of Hall’s Dagaruipa p. 61 contains these words: 441 @{Fal- 
em. But the verse cited occurs in an older work—the Bala 
Ramayana, being tv. 60. and there can be no doubt that some 
copyist added gayate% to shew his learning. Hall admits that 
“some of the manuscripts are much more communicative than 
others about indications of their sources.” + I wish he had 
classified his manuscripts and mentioned in each case what 
manuscripts indicate the sources of the citations, for it would 
have shewn that the words “gqwate®’ does not occur in every 
manuscript. 

14. Besides this, I think it fair to state that I find some 
other verses in the Dagartipa which are in the printed Maha- 
nataka. For instance, the first verses on pages 73, 112, and 141 
and the second verse on page 149 of the Dasarupa are respec- 
tively Ma. n. mm. 50, mm. 32., m1. 14, and mu. 73. But the source 
of none of these is indicated by any commentator and the 
style of most, if not all, of these agrees with that of the Udatta 
Raghava and in the presence of other evidence, I cannot help 
presuming that they are taken either from it or from some 
other similar play.§ 

15. At the same time, I am o 


ipa, p- 36 footnote) throwing the 
> that a verse from the Pra. is cited 


f opinion that the Maha- 


#Hall says (preface to his Dasar 
responsibility on “an intelligent Pandit 
in the D. I do not find it in my Pra. 

- +Page 35, footnote. 

+Hall also says “I have succeeded after much search, in verifying the 
greater part of them.” Instead of this simple statement, if he had specifically 
‘ndicated the sources, he would have lightened the labours of others. 

§So in the case of citations in other old rhetorical works—which are 
apparently from the Mahdanataka. If they are drawn from this play, the 
Sahitya Darpana at least would have given its name. It may be asked why 
then does it not indicate the real sources 2 | answer because the original 
plays were probably rare even in his days and the author took the examples 


from older rhetorical works. 
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regard for women than the generality of his countrymen. 
But perhaps the best proof is to be found in the fact that on 
my recent visit to Kenduli on the 27th November last, | did 
not find a single resident who knows the name of Prasanna 
Raghava, not so say that it is a work of Jayadeva.* I admit 
that the most lamentable decline of Sanskrit learning is now 
visible everywhere in Bengal and Kenduli has not escaped the 
fate of her sisters. But the richly-endowed Brajavasis, venerat- 
ing the name of Jayadeva Gosvami and celebrating his actions 
every now and then, would have preserved this play, if it 
was really his work. 
17. The 22nd verse of this play is 

TATA AH UAKL: HAF AYA 

wrat ara: afaperte: atfararat faare: | 

ant eat geaaafa: aa ATT: 

aot vat ae afaarartadt Hrgars | 
We know more or less of all these poets. Chora is the author 
of some amorous stanzas called Chaura-panchasika to which 
the Bengali Vidydsundara is not a little indebted. Mayura- 
bhatta’s Suryasataka is well known. Bhasa was a celebrated 
dramatist. The Sriharshacharita has qaqa ates alae: | 
aqadaat aa arat zayafea 1” Kalidasa requires no explanation. 
It is doubtful which Harsha is intended. But I believe 
the author of the Naishadha Charita is here alluded to. 
Bana is the author of KAdambari. The mention of these 
names shews that the author of the Prasanna Raghava 
succeeded them, but it does not fix his age. But the 
fact already mentioned that the name is not to be found in 
the Sahitya Darpana and no quotation is made from it clearly 


here to Mr. Radhika Banurjea and ‘Troy- 
lucko Goswami of Kenduli for the readiness with which they furnished 
me all information about their Jayadeva. I may add that the Pandits of 
Jamgorh and Malandighi in the Sub-division Ranigunj within a short dis- 
tance from Kenduli, also know nothing about Pra., although a few of them 
possess a great number of manuscripts. 

tIt is given in Jivananda Vidyds4gara’s Kavyasarhgraha and has also 
been edited with scholia by Bohlen. 


*] should express my thanks 
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shews, in my opinion, its posterior date. The author of the 
Sahitya Darpana was reputedly a fellow-countryman of the 
author of the Prasanna Raghava and has nicely shewn in 
his work his vast acquaintance with Sanskrit dramatic litera- 
ture and I cannot suppose he would have omitted the name 
of this play, if it existed in his time. The age of the Sahitya 
Darpana, as I will presently shew, as very probably the last 
half of the 12th century and the first half of the 13th century 
is, therefore, not an unreasonable date for this play. I cannot 


place it much later, as numerous quotations from it occur in 
the Mahanataka. ! 

18. The consideration of the age of these plays is mixed 
up with the consideration of the age of the four rhetorical 
works I have named and I cannot help entering into a perhaps 
tedious, but I hope not barren, discussion. The Sahitya 
Darpana* of Visvanatha Kavirdja evidently occupies the 
lowest place among them. It is indebted much to the Daéa- 
rupa and in one place (p. 139) distinctly mentions the fact 
Rasa aftenarerttary i’t It quotes a couplet from the 
Sarasvati_ Kanthabharanat (p. 255) and although it does 

*Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and also by Bhuvana Chandra 
Vasaka. The first is not a very careful and the second a very miserable 
edition. Looking at the same mistakes in the “list of authors cited, 
help observing that the latter has without 
appropriated the labours of the former. aay - means “the venerable 
Abhinavagupta’ and some confusion is likely to arise by printing the whole as 
a name. aft: and Wala: are not names at all. They simply mean ‘the sage’, 
‘the great sage’ and evidently refer to Bharata, the father of Dramaturgy, 
Kalidasa also calls him simpl aft: in “A arahtast aft:,” V. im. So 

AVFe : Z ead SMeaAaTT: are not names but simply mean ‘‘the 
author of the Vyaktiviveka” and “the respected author of the Lochana’? and refer to 
Mahimabhatta and Abhinav 


an agupta respectively. eafqare: is a similar 
expression but living at a great distance from the centres of 
cannot now say who is this author. “arth 


used in the text as a Seneral expression and does 
description of a name. 


The Prakrita verse at page 51 is mentioned in the Dasaruipa (p. 91) 
as Dhanika’s own. | Ah, 
Wha RTT Tenis aaaeare l 
WI SPARS a Sarat saat faz: 11” 


* IT cannot 
the slightest acknowledgment 


learning, I 
| has been 
not mean any name or 


* one | 
+i q 
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not directly mention the Kavyaprakasha, there 1s abundant 


internal evidence to shew that Vishvanatha was acquainted 


with it. For instance, at page 150-1 of the Kavyaprakasha, 
occurs the passage “arrmaratergctasrat atfaaat fasta.” ..... Aa 
ean afr FET: FaNATAsaTaH: and at page 213 of the Darpana, 
occurs the passage “amid fe aeraat fasat aca area: wa fasta eft 
sarera: erraTasarat:.. The careful student will find many such 
coincidences and they cannot be set down to mere accident. 
There is another important fact to be remembered that both 
Mammata Bhatta and Vishvanatha Kaviraja speak in very 
respectful terms of Abhinava Gupta. The language used by 
the former (stHaraaifaaatearer:, p. 50) leaves little doubt 
jn my mind that he was a pupil of Abhivana Gupta. The 
language used by the latter (afaaarcare:, p. 141; Sea aat a :; 

. 97) I think, goes to shew that either he or his father was 
a pupil of that rhetorician. 

19. I am, therefore, of opinion that the Sahitya Darpana 
was written soon after the Kavyaprakasha and its exact age 
will be determined if it is remembered that it succeeded the 
Naishadha Charita but did not succeed the Gita Govinda. 
The first point is clear from its mentioning Naishadha by 
name (p. 208) and the second from its not quoting from the 
latter. The verse ut. 11. of the Gi. does indeed occur in the 
printed Sahitya Darpana (p. 289), but it has apparently been 
inserted by some copyist, as the large paragraph following it 
does not make any use of this verse, but of the verse preceding 
‘t. If it had really been quoted from the Gita Govinda the 
name would have been mentioned at least once in the body 
of the work. 

90. The Naishadha Charita was written at Benares in the 
second half of the twelfth century. So says Rajashekhara in 
his Prabandha Kosha—a work of the 14th century* and 
his statement appears to me to be perfectly correct. There 
are indeed writers who consider it to be of the same age as the 
Venisamhara, but not on sufficient evidence. The fact that 
the latter is quoted in all the four rhetorical works I have 

~ *S$ee Ram Das Sen’s “‘Sriharsha”’. | 
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named fully shews that it preceded all of them vee 18 a work 
of about the first half of the 10th century. The fact that the 
Naishadha is not quoted in any of these works and is only 
mentioned by name in the Sahitya Darpana clearly shews 
that it succeeded the first three of them and did not precede 
the last by a long interval. It cannot be said that these writers 
had any prejudice against it as the work from internal evidence 
appears to have been well received from the beginning and 
later rhetorical works, e.g., the Kuvalayananda* quotes much 
from it. 

21. Lakshmana Sena reigned in Bengal towards the close 
of the 12th century and it has been ascertained that Jayadeva 
Gosvami belonged to his Court. I, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that the Sahitya Darpana was written towards the 
Close of the 12th century. 

22. Negative evidence about the age of the Sahitya 
Darpana so far as my present knowledge goes is not very 
precise. But I may say that the Nataka Chandrik4 of Sriripa 
Gosvami—a work of the first half of the 16th century, speci- 
fically names it. 


at TUS Ss STATA | 
aeaeiotar + ata: wea: oer: 1 | 
23. The Kavyaprakdsha of Ma 


ign it an earlier date as 


from the ‘Verse... aieradeatranredttartig quoted at p. 318, it is 
evident that it was writte : 
king who reigned in Malwa in the first half of the 1 
*Edited by Vidydsdgara Jivananda 
{The Kshitigavarhs4yali Charita do 
in the Court of Adigtira, But ; 
him to be the Sriharsha who 
tI quote on the faith of : 5 Ral 
+” Quote on the faith of Mr. Ram Das Sen’s Rahasya art 
: re : - Lo; Ee a 139. 
sEdited by Pandit Mah : 1 : is a a edition 
es I the citarionaaal ‘ ? future editions, should clear 
| ope BV the sources and | ‘ticulars about therr 
as one inight veri Y n | such particulars about them 


{This is in harmony with a tradition current in Bengal. 


t munificent 
Ith. century, 


Bhattacharya, B.A. 
€s indeed say that a Sriharsha lived 


» WE Must not mistake 
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>rofessor Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna has shewn that it was 
I 0 to Madhavacharya and the work was therefore com- 
posed before the 14th. century. 

" 24, The Sarasvati Kanthabharana purports to be written 
py king Bhoja himself. Whether this be true or not, there 
can be no doubt that it was written during his reign and is a 
work of the first half of the eleventh century. The opening 
verse of the first part of the Dasakumara Charita is quoted in 
‘it and those who doubt its genuineness will feel difficult to 
- rebut this piece of important evidence. 

_ 95. The age of the Dagartipa* is also indisputable. It is 
~ the work of Dhanika, son of Vishnu. He tells us that he belonged 
to the Court of king Munja, who reigned in the last half of the 


> 


2 tenth century. This king had the title of aracfazrt or “the 


~ 


: 
~, - J 
oe 

Ls 


hed ae ot ot eed 
ov Ae 


. _-*=#Edited by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall : Calcutta: 1861-2. It is not a very 
pad edition, but his remarks on Horace Wilson are throughout unchari- 
table and very often undeserved. Wilson thought that the text and the 
. commentary Avaloka were written by the same man and very justly. 
- Both purport to be written by a son of Vishnu in the reign of Munja and if 
i th .commentary had been the work of a different son, there would have been 
} ~ some mention of or allusion to it. It is a well-known Hindu custom, that 

ae sed by other expressions con- 


in poetry even proper names might be expres } 
d it. The real name Dhanika 


_yeying the same meaning, if the metre require 
did not fit the metre and Dhananjaya was therefore used in the last verse. 
_ Then we have tradition in favour of our contention. But Hall pays no 
~ attention to all these and considers there is internal evidence that Dhanan- 
jaya and Dhanika are different persons and accuses Wilson of “fusing to- 
gether the Dagarupa and its exposition”. The internal evidence consists in 
his dissatisfaction of the meaning given to gemaifaarafaarat in the gloss— 

ie which he considers means “marked by parity of transactions’. We need 
. - ‘not feel surprised at the meaning he gives to fazraur, as there have been many 
other similar utterances by him (comp. e.g. the meaning he got out of 44: 
_ aprqaeat: and Nydyaratna’s pointed remarks in the preface to the Kavya- 
akAsha. Hall succeeded in seeing more Sanskrit plays than Wilson. But 
not satisfied with it. He adds “I have made no special search after 
_ Sanskrit plays.” He must have been unexceptionally fortunate. There are 
__ other similar instances. Nor are his statements always correct. He says 
i “th 2 Hayagriva-vadha, mentioned by the author of the Kavyaprakasha, 
was left unnoticed (by the Sahitya Darpana). Neither statement is correct. 


‘ I find no allusion to the Hayagriva-vadha in my copy of the Kavyaprakasha 
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king (who was) master of speech”. (The same verse from the 
master of speech at page 184 is specifically ascribed to Munja 
at p. 186.) The comparative antiquity of this king may also 
be known from these verses about him quoted by Halayudha 
in his Mritasanjivani Chhandovritti*—a work of the last half 
of the twelfth century. 


FAAAHAT: VATA ACT: | 
THeagaatiast: SHTASaeaaale 

maa aaa aT aE AST: 
a watt aractaerst: anariaracaaaerae: | 
soratyrnaareteseattead: | 


26. The Anargha Raghava* of Murari Miéra is noticed 
in the Sahitya Darpana and is therefore anterior to it. But 
as no quotation from it is to be found in the other three rheto- 
rical works, it is not likely that it preceded the last of them. 
I, therefore, assign it to the first half of the twelfth century. 
Internal evidence, which I need not discuss here, will confirm . 
this opinion. At the same time, I may add that Wilson notices 
@ commentary on it written towards the close of the 13th 
century* and the play must have preceded it by a long time. 

27. Quotations from the Balaramayana occur even in 
the Dasarupa and the work therefore exis ted in the 10th century. 
But we know from Madhavacharya’s Sankara Digjaya* that 
its author Rajashekhara was a contemporary of the reformer 


and find it noticed in my copy of the Sadhitva Dar ana, page 97 “Banlaay Ty Taay 
TMA ATH.” We have one Seresal Brits ate by Hall (. . .2fa 
POAT fzoqary, p. 111) and it is quite sufficient to shew his aquaintance with 
the language. | 

*Pandit Visvandtha Sdstri’s edition, pp. 48-9, 

tEdited by Pandit Jivananda Vidydsdgara, B.A. 

+Hindu Theatre, vol Il., p. 383. 

(Edited by Professor Govinda Deva Sastri. 


“tinted af Bombay by Krishnaji Ganapatji, ‘This 
founded with Anandagi | 
of Bengal, 


. 2 should not be con- 
ri’s Sankara Vijaya published by the Asiatic Society 
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San karacharya. As Madhavacharya himself belonged to the 
Deccan, it is not likely that he would make a mistake on. this 


point and we can safely fix the seventh century as its probable 


<A 
ie 


08. These are the Ramaic plays that have been printed 
and are known to me by reading. Others existed, as we know 
¥ ym extracts in the DaSartpa and the Sahitya Darpana, but 
they are probably gone with the fatal hand of time. To complete 
my account of these plays, I may here say what we know of 
99, The Udatta Raghava and the Chhalita Rama are 
sbably the best known and the oldest of this class of plays, 
quotations from both being found in the Dagartipa. Mayuraja 
(2) was he author of the first play—which apparantly covered 
the same ground as Bhavabhiuti’s Viracharita.* The following 
extracts from it to be found in the Sdhitya Darpana and the 
Dagaruipa will give a clear idea of its style. 


sftass afaat faarafataxartaagerttata- 
LT: HEATAHCATAAL | 


Tt wart Frat: 11 Sah. p. 169. 


—_— 


asa aaa usaafadt ara aeatisary | 
giiqaar Serarae TAA SaSTT: AHEAT Fes: | Sah. p. 130. 


 feaara: ) ares ofeersa fray fare ag: | 


ee * Say erat alfa? qfecaad:, Dasaripa p- 123 
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an: | aereanrrarted: sft Aer Ha TEA 
ATITTAT ae HARTA + EAA: | 
' ri T HE: 
Sa a reqrgrrnttaaet fr Greet: i Das. p. 155-6. 


—+ a ee 


Tera: | aaeaea AaTATA freA: Ha Tera: | 
Aa arse ararfeafareaegyr: 1 
facta: | qelaaqat WHatHA | 


facta: | wecet F: Meata ? Gee cantina 
PAGAN AMAA HSHMSA: | 
HAM: HAA AAATArATAT TTT | 

San: | wa aaa aaenafaa: fe axarftr: Das. p. 144. 


30. The Chhalitrama, as its title indicates, was on the 
later life of Rama and was apparently a popular play. The 
following extracts from it are given in the Dagarupa. 

WA: | qean, afaqzarateat fanraeat are was ete | Teas 
THe | 

mist fareraaeara: feat: orgmat: Fx: | 
Weraaeaare A ara a farsa it p. 166-7. 


aaa Fara ara TeaTaceaararfad 
aed Gt CAAQAraaIAT: Asay | 
aoa gaa a on fafraugteaiaesay 
Tara saan aeat qat Aaa 11 p 
tat | re et a, Ec wagers, ete af a Fes cot 
wa: | 9a fearareat catasilfareart afarery ? 
aa | Se at He Tart fear | 


aa: 1 fearaat caste: far | 


ata | (MRS) AT TET aa OT HE Ta qa we fat | 
p. 198 and Das. p. 120 m 
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31. The Kundamala was also on the later history of Rama 
and the following extracts from it are given in the Sahitya 
Darpana. 
ast | AT RAIsTARATaT | 
ae: wit arate were F aeneafa (facie) soenfret 
qa | 
wera wan afar feqata 
UAT a Aaa | 
frattaat sareratt wmayat 
alat aaa oheaafa aetsrt tl p. 133 
fafa at afta at HATeT aay 
ach aT ALATA TATA | 
: aot ¢ Fests farafA ti p. 95 
32. The Janaki Raghava and the Raghavabhyudaya both 
appear to have been on the early history of Rama and the 
following two extracts are given in the Sahitya Darpana from 
these two plays. 
ararraats Toga aha, 
aaa BIST 
area qa aadiea 1 p. 159 


ae: | AAT Teaadists frag p. 13/7 
33. I venture to guess that the following verse of the 
Mahdanataka (vi. 75) is connected with this dialogue and will 
be found in the Raghavabhyudaya, if the play is still extant. 
aaa sarraaantadt searg he: ferleray 
wardatad: Hat TAHA Alat fragisSsta: | 
aq a4 fated, taraaterar vate: Be: 
qrfred ofa arate sfare exe adqaieate | 
34. At page 208, Visvanatha Kavirdaja tells us that he is 
the author of the Raghava Vildsa and some of the verses quoted 
in the Sahitya Darpana as the author’s own, very likely belong 
to this play. But my knowledge in this respect, as well as about 
2 


et ae 
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qa | ara welat ate: | ae: 
paar BY ANT: TT TR MMTATAaTT: 
qed MATIN La AT- 
marae Tdaedaaata: i 1. 12 

38. All these plays are greatly indebted to Bhavabhuti's 
Vira Charita. I have shewn this in my Janakirama Bhasya 
and would refer my readers to compare the passages quoted 
there with the language of Bhavabhuti. The author of the 
Anargha Raghava is most indebted to him. His style 1s founded 
on the style of Bhavabhuti and almost every page of his play 
shews his indebtedness to the father of Ramaic drama. 
Jayadeva’s style is his own but his play is indebted to many 
writers especially to Kalidasa, Rajashekhara, and Bhavabhuti. 
The entire fifth act is after the third act of Bhavabhuti’s Uttara 
Charita. 

39. The antiquity of Bhavabhuti’s Vira Charita may also 
be inferred from the fact that he has confined himself to the 
- characters mentioned in the Ramayana, whereas his successors 
have been obliged to coin names to give novelty to their works. 
Mathura and Kohala, Pasumedhra and Saushkala, Nupuraka 
and Manjiraka are names not to be found in the work of 
Valmiki. 

40, I am therefore convinced that Bhavabhuti preceeded all 
these writers. As we know from his Malati Madhava that he 
was not a popular writer in his time, more than 100 years 
must have elapsed before his plays spread to the farthest 
extremities of India and his reputation indissolubly tied with 
the immortal language of our ancestors. In the days of the 
Bala Ramayana, he had already become a revered writer. It 
appears not only from the verse already quoted, but from its 
again introducing Bhavabhuti as a pupil in the beginning of the 
fourth act. I have already shewn that there is very good evidence 
to shew that this is a play of the seventh century. | cannot 
therefore place Bhavabhuti later than the fifth century A.D. 

41. There are many apparent objections to this conclusion 
and I will consider them one by one. 
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42. First ofall, the Bhoja Prabandha tells us that Bhavabh iit; 
came from Benares* to the Court of Bhoja, nephew of Munja, 
king of Dhara. This would make him a writer of the clever th 
century, Its absurdity will be apparent from the fact that 
quotations from all his plays are to be found not only in Bhoja 
Deva’s Sarasvati Kanthabharana but in the D aSarupa—expressly 
stated to be written by a courtier of Munja, predecessor of 
Bhoja.j But there are few scholars who deny the absolute 
worthlessness of the Bhoja Prabandha.t The very mention of 
Dhara would shew its recent birth and the mingling up of 
Kalidasa, Magha, and Mallinatha in one group is quite suffi- 
clent to shew its character, besides fixing its age. Dr. H. Kern 
is quite right in calling it a patchwork, but I do not see how 
“the motley character of the stanzas (quoted) enhances the 
value of the work,” even if the absurdities in which it abounds 
did not exist at all. 

43. I should, however, remark that Bhoja is properly a 
family and not an individual name and it is not improbable 
that Bhavabhuti belonged to the Court of some Bhoja, although 
not the Great Bhoja—nephew of Munja. This will be clear 
from a careful study of the Raghuvarnga. In v. 39, Kalidasa 
Says “AMT gat waa fagee:” “a messenger was despaiched to Raghu 
by Bhoja.” In vii. 29, he speaks of the same king “atsrpasdiy:” 
“the light of the Bhoja race,’ and in vii. 20, calls him “wta4fz:,” 
“the Bhoja chief.” In vii. 1, he distinctly tells us that Indumat; 
was the sister of the king. In vii, 2, as also in vi. 59, he calls 
her “war” and to make it indisputably clear calls her 
‘ara’ “the Bhoja princess? in vii. 35. Nobody can have 
any doubt from these passages that Kalidasa calls the king 
Bhoja because he was the chief of the race. We are apt to 
suppose that the Sanskrit language does not possess the idioms 
current in living tongues, but minute examination will shew 


that such a notion is generally formed on insufficient data. 


* SRUTATRURTS: FIAT HaAUfeIT aaihe face,” Bho. p. 74. 


Marfrad teaenicaaernrar ereiiad 11” iv. 80 
:apoaarer fare. 


footnote, 


aoc ” Nydyaratna’s Kavyaprakdsha, p. 22 


| 
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The following verse (186. 13) from the Adiparva (Bombay 
edition) will shew that the name of a country has been used 
for its king—an idiom not quite uncommon in Sanskrit drama. 


RUA et: ATA AST: II 

44. In the 8th story of the Dasakumaracharita, the author 
uses the expression “whraaat” “ornament of the Bhoja 
dynasty” and Horace Wilson argues from it that the author 
flourished about or after the time of Bhoja. That he lived 
after some Bhojas is undeniable. But that he preceded the 
time of the Sarasvati Kanthabharana is clear even from that 
book. If any one were to argue that Kalidasa succeeded the 
Bhoja of the Bhoja Prabandha, I must remark that the name 
occurs even in the Mahabharata: “syacarat & AeA Aaa AAT TAT” 
1. 186. 6. I had marked a better passage to shew that it is a 
family name. But I regret I cannot find the passage now. 

45. Next to the Bhoja Prabandha, the Rajatarangini makes 
Bhavabhuti a courtier of Yashovarman—king of Canouj. ‘The 
114th verse of the fourth Taranga runs thus 


ataq pata aaa yeanted fad: | 
fat ait aster aaa era eee I 


46. This would make Bhavabhuti live in the 8th century. 
But there is nothing in the verse to shew that our Bhavabhuti 
is referred to in it. Secondly, the expression a#taaufa before 
avaataztt clearly shews that this was, according to this authority, 
the title of Yashovarman’s Bhavabhiuti, if he at all had a 
Bhavabhiuti in his court. But we do not know either from 
Bhavabhiti’s writings or from independent evidence that 
Srikantha Bhavabhiti was ever known as Vakpatiraja, whereas 
we know from the Dagarupa and the Mrita Sanjivani Chhando- 
vritti that this was the title of king Munja of Dhara. This 
confusion is itself sufficient in my opinion to guard us from 
putting faith on such statements. But I may further say there is 
nothing in the writings of Bhavabhuti that he knew even the 
position of Canouj and the fact that his plays were acted before 


ecg K 
_ 


astered all 
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the fact that he has used words in genders not sanctioned by 
Amara Sirhha. In Vi. v. 39, Bhavabhiti uses #=rat in the 
neuter gender and I should think very properly. Amara restricts 
it to the masculine gender. In Vi. mr. 29, he uses am in the 
neuter gender in conformity with the rule of Panini. Amara 
gives it also the masculine gender.* I should have also liked 
to refer to his neuter use of #4 in Vi. 1v. 1 and the masculine 
use of 4## in Vi. v. 33, but I do not find these two words 
in Amara’s book, 

90. It may be said that this evidence is not sufficient to 
shew that Bhavabhuti preceded Amara. To satisfy such 
objectors, I should remark that even in the abundant use of 
synonymous terms, Bhavabhuti does not appear in a single 
instance to have committed the mistake of confounding acci- 
dental for real senses of words—instances of which confusion 
occur in the Amara Kosha and which it would have been 
difficult for him to overcome if he had been thoroughly versed 
in it. 

91. This fact will also determine the comparative age of 
Kalidasa and Amar Simha. Indeed the latter seems from his 
lexicon to have carefully studied the poems of the former, 
but either did not thoroughly examine the true sense of words 
used by Kalidasa or did not think it proper to give their precise 
meaning. I give seven instances. Amara gives a4Tma4 as a 
synonym for 4f4. Kalidasa always uses it in its proper sense. 
In R. vim. 26, Kalidasa does indeed use ateaqefgm as a subs- 
tantive, but #4 is evidently understood and all adjectives 
may be used as substantives in the neuter gender. Amara gives it 
a substantial meaning in the three genders. atMtgat simply 
means “‘moon-born” and in R.v. 59, Kalidasa adds afta “‘river”’ 
to indicate the Jumna. Amara gives aargat itself as a name 
of the Jumna. aes means “deserving decapitation’ and 
Kalidasa’s use of it in R. xv. 51 clearly shews that he knew 


*There are many instances of Amara’s differing from Panini. According 
to the latter, feaq is only masculine. According to the former, it is also 
neuter. 4f= is feminine and neuter according to Panini. It is only feminine 
according to Amara. | 
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> paar arya I 
. . ‘The ninth act of the Malati Madhava and the fourth act of the 
 Vikaramorvasi resemble so much in their plan that it is 1m- 
po ‘ble to resist the conclusion that the first was based on the 
second, unless it can be shewn that both of them are based on 
older materials. 
53. After this long discusstion, 1 may say in a few words 
that so far as I can see Bhavabhuti preceded Amara Sirnha but 

j succeeded K4lid4sa and that I cannot place him later than the 
i fifth century A.D. The introduction of female Buddha ascetics 
= in the Malati Madhava without a word against them and the 
open reference in his other two plays to ancient Hindu rites 
most shocking to modern Hindu ideas fully confirm this view. 
The decline of the Buddha religion ‘s traceable from the fifth 
century after Christ and Dandin, in his Dagakumara Charita, 
does not hesitate to ridicule the sect. The other point requires 
extreme boldness from more modern writers—such as probably 
cannot be expected in them. 7 

54. The age of Bhavabhuti being approximately settled, 

other particulars about his life may be gleaned from his plays. 
The introductions to the Vira Charita and the Malati Madhava 
tell us that he belonged to Padmapura ‘n Vidarbha (Berar) and 
was the grandson of Gopala Bhatta and son of Nilakantha 
and Jatukarni and that his ancestors were all great Vedic 
scholars and claimed descent from the sage Kasyapa. The 
country of Vidarbha was in old days much celebrated for its 
scholars* and Bhavabhuti received his education in the hands 
of a very learned man, who, he says, was appropriately named 
abode of knowledge.} His education must have been continued 
\ | for a great many years for his plays disclose his minute acquain- 
<. tance with almost every branch of Sanskrit literature. His 
wonderful memory and vast erudition soon procured for him 
| the title of Srikantha or Minerva-throated—a title, so far 
: as I know, not shared by anybody else and he soon removed 


asd TA Ta factiase: area: I B. rv. x. 74 
sqraaTAT TAT ART ATAPAATAE:, Vi. 1. 9- 
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to the Court of Ujjayini, where before the celebrated Mahakala 
1 his play e acted.* 

all eee the Vira Charita is evidently the oldest 
and the Malati Madhava the latest. In the first he gives a 
description of himself, but does not make any allusion to any 
of his works. The following verse of the second play shews 
that he was not pleased with the reception of his preceding 
works, clearly indicating that it succeeded them. 

q ara tfateg a: Waa 

crater & farerts art oft to ae: | 

sareaastta AA HIST TATHSTAT 

ara ea facafatagear a qeat i) Ma. 1. 7 

56. The Uttara Rama Charita is a continuation of the 
Life of Rama and the use of the word ga% unmistakably shews 
that it followed the Vira Charita. The author is quite satisfied 
with an exceedingly brief account of himself in the introduction, 
as he thought it unnecessary to repeat what he had said in the 
Vira Charita. That it was written between the Vira Charita 
and the Malati Madhava may be seen from the fact that its 
verses agree more with the verses of the Vira Charita and the 
Malati Madhava than the verses of the Vira Charita do with 
the verses of the Malati Madhavaf. 

97. The Vira Charita or “‘the Life of the Hero” is a play 
in seven acts, describing the adventures of RAma up to his 
accession to the throne of Ayodhya. It purports to be and 
is founded on the first six books of the Ramayana. The prelude 
tells us that the sage Vishvamitra has returned from Ayodhya 
to his hermitage with Rama and Lakshmana, son of kin o 
DaSaratha—that he invited the king of Videha to his sacrifice 
and that his brother Kusadhwaja, with his two nieces Sit4 
- *See preface to my Vira Charita. , 

TSee Para. 5 

{The characters of the play, 
require some corrections, Kyé 
Kasi). Judhajit (not Juddhaji 
DaSsaratha. Malyavan—Mater 
brother and successor, 


as given by Wilson (H. T. Vol. II. p. 323) 
adhwaja was king of Sankdsya (and not 
t) was brother-in-law (not charioteer) of 
nal grandfather of Ravana. Sugriva, VAli’s 
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and Urmila, is coming to it. The first act then describes their 
arrival at the hermitage, where they mect the princes of 
Ay nya and Rama and Lakshmana fall in love with Sita and 
Urmila respectively. Meanwhile, Ahalyd, the cursed wife of 
Gautama—egets cleared of her guilt through the purifying in- 
uence of Rama and a messenger comes from Ravana to ask 
% ne hand of the earth-born princess.* Just then, a female 
| fiend —Taraka—approaches and disturbs the meeting, but she 
Bis slain by Rama. Vishvamitra is exceedingly pleased with 
the deed and invokes and gives to Rama the yawn-producing 
(qe) better known as _ soporific (seaTqt) weapons with 
> all their secrets of discharge and dissolution. He also asks for 
the appearance of the divine bow of Siva, to the breaker of which 
the hand of Sita had been promised. It comes on an invocation 
and Rama breaks it easily and gains his love. They are however 
again disturbed by the approach of the giants Subahu and 
_ Maricha, the Grst of whom is killed and the second threwn 
at a distance by Rama. The messenger of Ravana then goes 
away mortified to represent the matter to the minister of 
- Ravana. This closes the first act. 
a 58. It covers the ground of nearly the whole of the first 
book of the Ramayana. But the poet describes the actions of 
some fifteen years, while the dramatist, to preserve the unity 
of time, has chosen one day to represent the principal doings 
: of the period. He has, therefore, been obliged to differ in 
many points from the description of the Ramayana. The 
 jnvitation of the king of Videha and the coming of his brother to 
the sacrifice of Vishvamitra do not occur in the Ramayana. 
The public meeting of Sita and Rama and their mutually 
falling in love is entirely the creation of the dramatist. The 
messenger from Ravana has been introduced to make the plot 
more diversified and interesting. The other points occur In 
the Ramayana, but not in the order of manner described by 
Bhavabhuti. 

59. The second act o 
 *S {tA is said to be so named from her springing up 


} 
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‘ 


j 
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pens with the reflections of Malyavan 
from a furrow (ata) 


° while Janaka was making it with a plough. 
bey 
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—the minister of Ravana after the representation of the doings 
at the hermitage of Vishvamitra by the messenger to the Court 
of Videha. Ravana’s sister Surpanakha comes and tells him 
that the Princess of Videha had been married to Rama. 
Malyavan takes this as an insult to Ravana and resolves to 
excite Jamadagnya against Rama for breaking his teacher 
Siva’s bow. This closes the first scene. It is entirely the creation 
of Bhavabhuti. In the second scene, Jamadagnya is represented 
as having come to the capital of Videha and asking for Rama, 
who is detained awhile by Sita’s fears but shews that he should 
and does meet his antagonist. After some conversation, which 
changes from gay to grave, and is interspersed with the entrance 
and conversation of the king of Videha and his family priest, 
they resolve to fight, Jamadagnya allowing Rama to draw his 
bow first, saying “if I were to strike, what (you) will afterwards 
do—a headless trunk, the hard shoulder-band (neck) separated 
by (my) flashing-fire-emitting luminous axe.”’ But the chamber- 
lain enters and tells that the queens have met to unloosen the 
marriage-string of the bridegroom—a ceremony still current 
in India and Jamadagnya allows Rama to get it done. This 
closes the second act. The story of Jamadagnya’s meeting 
Rama is drawn from the Ramayana, but the incidents are 
Bhavabhuti’s own. 

60. In the third act, the sages Vagistha and Vishvamjira 
dissuade Jamadagnya from fighting, but in vain. Satananda 
—the family priest of Janaka—is enraged and exclaims that 
nobody iS able to assail the shadow of Janaka, much less his 
son-in-law. This raises most angry conversation between him 
and Jamadagnya, which js very interesting. Janaka and 
ee enter one after the other, (the latter had come to 
hk fu Bu Fagg) a4 they al jin to ti 
returns’ from the strinere....: O be put down. Rama 
ae mng-removing Ceremony and calls out and 


Jamadagn Ss 
J" avabhics goes to fight. This act is entirely the work of 


61.. The four | 
over his ise in a ounces the victory of Rama Chandra 
agonist. Malyavan enters with Stirpanakha in a 
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save! sly car and is alarmed at the success of Rama and proposes 
"cand her in the form of Manthara to sow dissensions in the 
of Dasaratha. They discuss the political results of this 
e and eventually agree and go out. This closes the first 
‘This, as already hinted, is the creation of the dramatist. 
» second scene, Janaka and Daégaratha and Vasistha and 
smitra embrace each other in the Hindu fashion and 
atulate on the success of Rama. Jamadagnya then comes 
Raéma and is received very cordially. Vasistha and 
mitra then leave the scene for the hermitage of the latter. 
has a covert allusion to their previous contest described in 
rst book of the Ramayana. Jamadagnya follows, but 
ss his bow to Rama before his departure for killing the 
demons of the forest Dandaka. 

62. Surpanakha, disguised as Manthara, then arrives and 
ae nveys to him the affections of his step-mother Kaikeyi and 

a letter containing two prayers, which he is asked to get 
isfied from his father according to his former promise. ‘he 
first of these was that her son Bharata was to get the kingdom 


an 
Ti 
+ 


and the other that Rama was to go at once to Dandaka and 
remain there for fourteen years and Sita and Lakshmana were 
alone to accompany him. Rama is very much pleased with it 
mas he will have to go where he intended to go and Surpanakha 
departs. This ought to have been represented in a separate 
scene, but as some compensation it takes place at some distance 
from where the two kings are. 

_ 63. Bharata and his maternal uncle Judhajit then enter 
and ask Dagaratha to crown Ramabhadra. Dasaratha orders 
preparations to be made for the ceremony. But Rama appro- 


caches and Lakshmana expresses the prayers of Kaikeyi. 


me 


® 


bo : 


_DaSaratha is obliged to agree and Janaka is glad that Sita will 


“accompany her husband. Bharata asks and gets the golden 
shoes of Rama to govern as their agent and Rama sets out for 
i the forest with his two companions. Dagaratha is half mad 
and is taken out by Bharata and’ Janaka. _ 

64. This act corresponds with the second book of the 
Ramayana, but the dramatist has been obliged to differ and 


ca . 
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| compress the matter so as to include it in one day. The 

| : Ramayana makes Kaikeyi personally ask the boons in her own 

| palace at the instigation and advice of her maid Manthara, 

but the dramatist has ascribed demoniac origin to the devilish 

act to free the fair queen from all blame. In the Ramayana, 

the exile of Rama takes place at Ayodhya, Bhavabhuti finishes 

it at Mithila. According to the Ramayana, Bharata was 

absent at the time, having gone to stay with his maternal uncle 

whence he returned after the death of his father and then went 

to the Chitrakuta to bring back Rama, but only got his shoes. 

Srikantha does it up before Rama’s departure. The time, 

| however, for these incidents 1s too long to be composed in one 

day and Bhavabhuti would have done better if he had omitted 
| certain incidents or split it into two acts. 

65. The first scene of the fifth act lies on the mount Malaya 

where the vulture-chief Jatayu comes to visit his elder brother 

Sampati. His march is described in grand but in the old 

exaggerated style and they converse about the progress of 

Rama’s journey and his stay at Panchavati, and disfigurement 

of Ravana’s sister and slaughter of his forces in the forest 

Dandaka. Sampati is alarmed at these repeated insults to 

Ravana and asks his brother to take care of Rama and goes 

away to perform the daily duties in the ocean. Jatdyu flies 

up and notices Rama pursuing a spotted deer'—Lakshmana 

following hint—and Ravana abducting Sita in their absence. 

He reviles and goes to fight Rama. This closes the scene. 

66. The next scene lies over a considerable space of ground 
from the forest Janasthana to the mount Rishyamuka and on 
to the hermitage of Matanga and contain 
incidents. The dramatist evidently forg 
beyond one day’s performance and 
beyond dramatic representation, It 
from ate: scenes were not much represented in old acting. 

Ze the scene opens with Lakshmana’s lamentation at 
the state of his brother on the loss of his wife 
enters and soliloquizes 
the fall of Jatayu and 


s too Many varying 
ot that these were 
the greatly shifting scene 
may be naturally inferred 


} . Rama then 
on his misfortune. They inform us of 
Proceed in search of Sita towards the | 
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part of Dandaka inhabited by the headless fiend Kabandha. 
Near this place, they hear the cries of a female devotee and 
Rama sends Lakshmana for her assistance. They return and 
Lakshmana informs us of Kabandha’s death and the devotee 
gives Rama a note from Ravana’s brother Vibhishana praying 


q 


fo his refuge. The dramatist had already hinted in the previous 
° ery : ee AL 

act of Vibhishana’s exile through the machinations of the 
minister and did well, against the usual practice of his class, 


® 


to leave it 10 the readers to guess. Rama asks Lakshmana 
what reply is to be sent to (his) “dear friend—lord of Lanka”’ 


‘and Lakshmana replies those words were sufficient.* She 
then tells them that the upper garment of Sita had been 
received by Hanuman and others and they set off towards 
their residence Rishyamuka. In the way, Rama performs a 
mi acle by kicking away the skeleton of a giant. 

68. Then the monkey-chieftain Vali enters, instigated by 
-Malyavan to oppose Rama. They meet and after the usual 
exchange of civilities, go out to fight and Vali is mortally 
wounded and brought in that state to the stage by his brother 
Sugriva and other monkey-chiefs. Vali makes over Sugriva 
to Rama and tells the monkey-chiefs to acknowledge him as 
: their leader. Rama and Sugriva then bind themselves in 
eternal friendship in the presence of the sacrificial fire of 
Matanga. Vali then gives his followers some advice about 
the coming war with Ravana and is led away to die. ‘This 
closes the act. 

- 69. The first scene is the entire creation of Bhavabhuti. 
4 t was evidently written to make us acquainted with the progress 
of events, described in the first 56 chapters of the third book 
of the Ramayana. The second scene is partially drawn from 
the remaining chapters of the third book and the entire fourth 
book of the Ramayana, but our author has not followed it 
slavishly. Against it, Sugriva is represented as a faithful 
follower of his brother. His participation in the death of Vali 
: V4li’s conflict with Rama is ascribed to 


lied —first contraction of friendship and secondly 


AS entirely omitted and 
ie a *Two promises were imp 
~_ bestowal of the kingdom of Lanka. 
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the instigation of Malyavan. ‘The cause and time of Sugriva’s 
friendship with Rama and the manner in which it was brought 
about are differently represented in the Ramayana and {h, 
meeting of Vibhishana takes place long after. 

70. The sixth act consists of three scenes. The first lic, 
in the veranda of the minister’s house,* the second in the upper 
story of the royal palace called Sarvatobhadrat “on all sides 
good,” and the third in the sky above with the divine king 
Indra and the chorister Chitraratha, describing the battle 
between the forces of Rama and Ravana on the earth below. 
The second scene is not properly marked, but the act al- 
though corresponding with the fifth and nearly the whole of 
the sixth book of the Ramayana, is free from the defects of 
the previous two acts I have already commented on. The 
incidents have been properly compressed and the scenes may 
be well represented. 

71. The first scene opens with the soliloquy of Malyavan 
at the miscarriage of his schemes, when the burning of the 
town is announced from behind the stage. Trijata comes and 
informs that Hanuman did this and slew a son of Ravana. 
Malyavan then goes in to consider the despatch of spies. 

5 72. In the second scene, Ravana dwells on the beauty of 
Sita when his queen. Mandodari comes and announces the 
a eae ae hag to cco ho 

Z | : ad says “all the mountains in the 
world would not fill a corner of the bed of the ocean” A 
general alarm then rises in the town and his general Pr 


Fils: and announces the siege of the town. Then VAli’s son 
ngada comes asa messeng 


Sita and fall at the fee er to Ravana to tell him to give back 
the message and e ieet of Lakshmana. Ravana is enraged at 
sharp reply Eee va his chastisement. Angada makes a 
of Rakshasas sauce i. A Sreat alarm is raised and [all 
for the battle. Saad. ood Ravana goes out to prepare 


ahasta 


Nn describes the battle, which ends with 
Saray vind gorttag me TH fara, p. 226 a 
: Ferre arate BS. . Fazefe, p. 225 
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the death of Ravana and his valiant son Meghanada. The 
divine and magical weapons used in the battle and the bring- 
ing of a mountain by Hanuman for the restoration of 
Lakshmana are beyond theatrical representation and Bhava- 
bhuti cannot be condemned for leaving this part to a dialogue 
between Indra and Chitraratha. 

74. The scenes, as may be inferred, are the creation of 
the dramatist, but the principal facts are drawn from the 
Ramayana. Bhavabhuti has however arranged them in his 
own way. The promiscuous war of all the chiefs of the two 
parties is not in the Ramayana. According to it, the “serpent 
band” of Meghanada tied both Rama and Lakshmana. But 
Bhavabhuti says it was dispersed by the “‘eagle-king weapon” of 
Lakshmana. The reduction ‘to ashes of the forces of Kumbha- 
karna by RAma with a fire-weapon is not in the Ramayana and 
the death of Meghanada is brought about in a different way. 
There are other details in which the two accounts do not agree. 

75. The last act opens with the lamentation of Lanka. 
Her sister Alaka* comes and consoles her. It is announced 
from behind the stage that the gods are cheering Sita on her 
coming out pure from the fiery ordeal and the goddesses go out 
to see Rama. This closes the first scene. | 

76. In the next scene, Vibhishana enters with the divine 
car Pushpaka and announces the release of the captive nymphs. 
Rama thanks Vibhishana and they all get up the car and set 
out for Ayodhya. They pass in succession the bridge of Rama— 
the mount Malaya—the river Kaveri—the outskirts of the 
Pamp4—the forest Dandaka—the high mount Salya, to cross 
which the car gets up towards the heaven, whence they notice 
the white and the black peak and the charming-scented mount. 
Here RAma and his wife are congratulated and eulogised by a 
couple of Kinnaras sent by Kuvera. The car then descends 
towards the foot of the Himalaya where Vishvamitra made his 
penances and then goes towards Ayodhya where he is met by 
his brothers and father’s wives and by Vasistha and his wile. 

*AlakA is the capital of Kuvera, step-brother of Ravana. 3 | 
+Mounts Kailasa, Anjana, and Gandhamadana. 
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Vishvamitra soon after joins them and consecrates Rama in ¢] 
throne of his ancestors. This closes the act and the play, 

77. This scene covers the ground of the last eight Chapters 
of the sixth book of the Ramayana. But Valmiki’s account 
of Rama’s journey is simpler without the aerial flights of hj. 
followers. To enable my readers to compa 


re the two accounts 
fully, I quote the material lines of the 108th chapter of the 
“book on war”. 


le 


mata lat uy: TTT | 


74 Tes ST fatter: | 
Cor AT gear ate fattar frtaraar | 
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arqasa T aefe frat: ferettoaa: | 
aa at SHaTa: Tarafaaarra: | 
wat Hearfatl Goat aal Bfaaa leat | 
faghrar at HAT AHA HAF II 
OAT A AAA Lay sea FAA HTT | 
WeaesTrAeayT sara: Ferg: 

So 4 stad Alt TAT easy 
TPA AT Wel AA TAT AA II 
waataa aa dhat write aay 1 
WaT aT saad ala sar faGAA I 
AAA HE aafe TMA FACHTAT | 
qaead aT aa AaAlafatro: | 
SA Age: TA AT TealAAAT II 

78. Bhartrihari has followed Ramayana literally. His 
account of Rama’s return-journey is contained in five good 
verses (xxii. 24 to 28). Kalidasa appears to me to be the first 
poet to describe, in the 13th canto of his Raghuvam$a, the 
regular aerial march of the divine car. He distinctly says in 
one place 

qafaat A AAAS: Tact Tea TAT FATA | 
Bhavabhiiti cannot therefore claim entire originality for his 
interesting description and although the higher flight of his 
car is in a grander strain, yet the ignorance of the geography 
of the world did not enable him to take such advantage of his 
position as he otherwise could. 

79. Some of the later dramatists are, however, much in- 
debted to Bhavabhuti in their descriptions of the return- 
journey of Rama. The accounts in the Bala-Ramayana and the 
Anargha Raghava read almost the same with more open and 
therefore unrefined display of mythologic lore and slight varia- 
tions in the march of the “flowery” car. Jayadeva, however, 
describes the journey very briefly, as he was anxious to give 
novelty to his work and the works of his predecessors left very 
little new in that line. I do not mention Madhusudana Misra 


0 very interest- 
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have drawn his account from the Vasistha Samhita, from which 
the word aatat seems to have been omitted by some copyist 
+n deference to the current Hindu notions. For it cannot be 
supposed that he would have ventured to wound the feelings of 
his audience by alluding to customs which had no existence 1n 
his time and never existed before. 

83. The play throws some light also on the condition of 
women. The Princesses of Videha publicly go to the hermit- 
age of Vishvamitra. Sita comes out with her attendants to 
dissuade Rama from meeting Jamadagnya and makes a public 
entry with him on his return to Ayodhya. The old queens 
come out to meet their children. Yet it must not be supposed 
that Hindu women of age enjoyed the same freedom of inter- 
course as their European sisters. As now, there used to be 
separate apartments for women. As now, women of age were 
not openly allowed to appear in public. As now, they were not 
admitted to an equality with men. The Princesses of Videha 
do not carry on conversation with the Princes of Ayodhya. 
Sit4 does not come out to pay her respects to the seniors, but 
her salute is announced from within (iv. 34 to 35). There iS 
now more seclusion of Hindu women in towns. Even in 
villages some rich families keep their females just as in towns. 
But it will be blindness to admit that in the days of classical 
Sanskrit Hindu women of age could go about freely and mix 
freely with men. 

84. Geographically, the play 1s interesting for giving us 
the precise position of the Malaydchala in the verse v. 3. Valmiki 
was ignorant even of the position of the Vindhyas. He makes 
the baboons meet Sampati on that mountain after they had 
proceeded to the south (iv. 56. 3.). The geography of the 
Puranas is as confused as possible. ‘The accounts in the writ- 
ings of Kalidasa only shew that Malaya is on the south of India. 
But the mention of the Caveri flowing by it leaves no doubt 
that it is the same as the modern Nilgiris—a conclusion that 
may be arrived at by other considerations. The Madura chain 
to the south of it appears, however, not to have been precisely 
known to Bhavabhiuti and Kalidasa as they both confounded it 
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Valmiki could seize wild elephants and ruffle the waters of 
deep lakes (Ram. i. 20 chap.). The monkeys of Bhavabhuti 
(vy. 32.) could throw up mountains and drink up the waters of 
the ocean. In the Ramayana, the vulture-chief Jatayu flies 
and like a mountain opposes the car of Ravana. In the Vira 
Charita, his flight defies clouds and disperses mountains (v. P3) 
88. The next play—the Uttara Rama Charita—is a conti- 
nuation of the story of RAma down to his union with his sons 
Kuga and Lava. Like the Vira Charita, it consists of seven 
acts. The introduction to the first act tells'us that after a 
stay of a few days, Janaka has gone back to his country and 
Rama has entered his dwelling house to console his wife for her 
father’s absence. The act then opens with their conversation, 
when the sage Ashtavakra comes in and delivers a message to 
Rama from his spiritual advisers to satisfy the wishes of Sita 
and please his people. This is intended to justify Sita’s exile 
and to prepare us for receiving it. Then the sage goes away 
and Lakshmana enters and asks them to come out and see their 
early history drawn on the terrace of the palace. They move 
out and the different parts of the picture are shewn to Sita 
in most beautiful language. When the eyes of Sita turn on 
the ‘yawn-producing’ weapons, Rama asks her to salute them 
so that they would attend also on her children. Much use 
of this is made in the later acts of the drama. Sita then feels 
tired and lays her head on the arm of her husband and 
sleeps. 
99. Then a messenger comes and whispers to him that 
people condemn his receiving back a quecn abducted by a 
fiend. Rama has no recourse. People must be satisfied. He 
orders his dear Sita’s exile and the messenger goes away to 
deliver the order to Lakshmana. The admission of a messenger 
into a place where a queen was sleeping may be argued as 
indicative of the open character of such apartments and the 
poet to guard us against such mistakes, has specially used the 
epithet qerqart to this messenger, which only shews that 
some old servants had free admission to inner chambers. 
90. RAma is overpowered with erief—withdraws his arm 
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the goddess of the forest and tells her that she has 
inne tl ‘adas in the south, as Valmiki is occupied in 
bee the twin sons of Sita and writing the life of Rama. 
~. tells the demi-goddess that Rima has begun the 
e and is coming out for chastising the Siidra 

against his caste. The 


fice 
with intermediate 


& 
— 


for performing penances 
Ir atically makes us acquainted 
¢, but is entirely wanting in action. 

g4, It is the popular belief, strengthened by the accounts 
Id translators, that the Ramayana was written before the 
th ‘of Rama. Its palpable absurdity must be most clear 
avery modern student. That the original RAmayana, with 
|ditions, exaggerations, and probable interpolations of 
editions does not contain this absurdity, is known to 
reful reader. That such was not the general opinion 
‘ndus is apparent from the description of Bhavabhuti, 
kes Valmiki write the Ramayana about the time 


» children of Rama were srown up. The introduction 
* js also interesting, but we must not form hasty 
ms from it. As her name indicates, she is the daughter 
4; and from the introductory stanzas,t her age appears 
been advanced at the time. Her open studies, there- 
not at all shew that the education of women. in the 
> Bhavabhuti was either general or openly conducted. 

In the second scene, RAma enters sword in hand 
es the guilty Sambuka, who is accordingly deified and 
id thanks his benefactor and tells him that Agastya 
ing him and they all go out and the act closes. ‘The 
2 of the extreme penalty of death for the violation of a 
ile of caste indicates the unswerving sway of the Brahmins, 
ut it is happy to think that Bhavabhuti describes the doings 
fa past age, not the practices of his time. The scene, as 
y said, lies in Janasthana—where Rama passed many a 
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i.e, daughter of Atri, not 
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fan never have the sense given by Wilson. 
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happy day with his devoted wife and Bhavabhuti does not 
lose sight of it in indulging in half-descriptive half-pathetic 
style. 

96. The third act opens with the entry of the rivers Tamasd 
and Murala personified, from whom we learn that Sita is 
coming to the forest to worship the sun. The next scene, which 
lies in Panchavatt,* is not rich in action but extremely pathetic 
and its interest would have been heightened if it had been 
somewhat condensed. Rama faints with old remembrances 
and revives on the touch of Sita. She is invisible even to 
demi-goddesses through the favour of the Bhagirathi and her 
lord vainly seeks for her possession. He at last goes away on the 
advice of his companion Vasanti and, the act closes. It has 
been remarked with reference to the conduct of Rama that he 
is vastly superior to the hero of the Alcestis; ‘‘and in the 
delineation of a situation in some respects similar, the Hindu 
poet is equally superior to the Grecian” [Euripides]. 

97. The fourth act opens with a conversation between 
two pupils of Valmiki, from whom we learn that great prepa- 
rations are made by the sage for receiving Vasistha, Janaka, 
and other guests. I have already commented on the slaughter 
of kine on such occasions. 

98. The next scene lies near a tree outside the hermitage 
of Valmikit and begins with the meeting of Janaka and 
Kaushalya, mother of Rama. Their coming has given the boys 
a holiday and they are playing at some distance from the tree. 
Among them, Kaushaly4 notices a boy with the features of 
her son, who is called in but whom they do not yet know to be 
a son of Rama. Soon after, the horse of the sacrifice of Rama 
comes near and he goes out with other boys to see the fun, 
while the elders go to see the host. The attendant soldiers cry 
out that Rama is the only hero of the world. Lava—for such 
is the boy’s name—cannot brook such vaunts and removes 

“Taacleeid A AeUTEKY aqaraid, says Sita. aaa qoaatieaaa. 


says Rama. 
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ar Soldiers crowd upon him and Lava draws his 


hus ends the act. 
99. Lik e the preceding act, this is also the entire creation 
ne port: The going out of the sacrificial horse is indeed 
soned in the Ramayana, but it is attended by Lakshmana 
guarded by an army commanded by his son and there 
5S€ quent contest between Lava and the guarding army. 
een said that Bhavabhuti is indebted to the Patala- 
of the Padma Purana for this description. I cannot 
‘statement ss strictly correct. But the story has received 
engraftments and modifications and modern versions 
RAma and all his brothers fall in their fight with Kusa 
vive with the aid of Valmiki. It has evidently been 
from the Agvamedha chapters of the Mahabharata, 
pjuna falls in his fight with his son Babhruvahana and 
ds revives with the aid of the life-restoring gem Of his 
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t; Lakshmanas son Chandraketu— 
army—arrives surprised at the slaughter 
incapable army and 
ith h call and after some conver- 
, which he ridicules* the powers 0 
gonist, they go out to fight. In the Grst scene of the 
Aas couple of aerial spirits describes this contest. The 
rge and repulsion of the divine weapons occur in the 
escribed in the 16th canto of the Kiratarjuntya and the 
to of the Sigupalabadha, but are founded on an older 
= The approach of Rama puts an end to this contest. 
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Rama embraces both of them and is moved with their son-like 
touch. He notices in them the features of his wife. He knows 
that his children alone could possess the divine weapons. He 
recollects that his wife was left in that part of the forest and 
instinctively comes to the conclusion that they are his children. 
He wishes to ask their birth in a roundabout way, but before 
proceeding to the end, is asked to see his spiritual preceptor and 
the act closes with their exit. The scene is very interesting and 
effective. 

102. In the last act, the desertion of Sita is acted by nymphs 
on the banks of the Ganges before Rama and other high 
guests invited by Valmiki. It is like the inter-play in the third 
act of Hamlet. Sita, from behind the stage, cries out “‘the 
beasts of prey desire (to devour) me in the forest [left] alone 
and unprotected. I will throw myself into the Bhagirathi.”’ 
The manager announces the fact and then she enters supported 
by Earth and Ganga, each carrying a baby in the lap. Ganga 
tells her of the birth of the twins and consoles her, but her 
mother Earth is greatly distressed with the conduct of RAma. 
Ganga replies “who can close the door of fate 2” But Earth 
says “has it been proper for the god Rama ? He disregarded 
the hand he pressed when a boy. He disregarded me and 
Janaka. He disregarded Fire, [who shewed her purity]. He 
disregarded her accompaniment [in the forest] and the children 
she was about to bring forth.” But Ganga pacifies her and 
they agree to make over the children to Valmiki, when they 
become a little old. Earth then asks her daughter to come to 
the nether world, to which she agrees, and with their exit closes 
the play. Bhavabhuti may be said to have received some hint 
from the Ramayana, but the inter-play is entirely his original 
work and is as effective and touching as it is grand and interest- 
ing. 

_ 103. At the close of the play, the lord of Sitd faints. Then 
the real Sita enters with Arundhati, the wife of RAma’s preceptor 
and touches and revives her husband. The people are satisfied 
of her purity and Rama takes her back with the children. 
Here ends the drama. This description is however opposed 
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It 1s, however, improper to judge authors by the 
1 of other ages or other countries. We must not forget 
ounding circumstances—the socicty in which he lives 
" he rules to which he is subject. If these be taken into 
eration, Bhavabhuti will be found to rank among the 
dramatists of the world. His creative powers are great. 
ination 1s sublime. His plays contain many brilliant 
and effective scenes. He has been unable to produce 
th or a Faust, but we must not forget that he had to 
to the rules of Bharata and to look up to the literature 
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act, he says: “It is probable, however, that the situation of 
Padmavati must be looked for more to the south, somewhere in 
the modern Aurangabad or Berar. It may be intended for the 
Padmanagara, the place of the poet’s nativity, but none of the 
names of the rivers in its vicinity are traceable in modern 
maps.” 

108. I do not think Wilson has been happy even in his 
second guess. As we will presently see, the hero of the story 
comes from the capital of Vidarbha to Padmavati the capital of 
a different king. It is, therefore neither in Vidarbha (the 
modern Berar) nor in Padmapura, which the poet expressly tells 
us to be in Vidarbha. From the closing passages of the fourth 
act,* I conclude that it was a town on the right bank of the 
Kali Sind, where it unites with the united streams of the Abu 
and Amjar. The poet again says in the ninth act 
It will be readily admitted that the Sindhu is the modern Kali 
Sind. I think qerafeq is more a descriptive than a proper 
name and refers to the combined stream of the Abu and Amjar. 
The poet, shortly after, speaks of the roaring falls of the Sindhu. 
It evidently refers to its flow through the Makundara range. 
If my inference be correct, Madhava’s wanderings are laid in 
the defiles and cliffs of that chain.t 

109. The first scene is properly the introduction to the story. 
We learn from it that in the presence of a priestess KAmandaki 
and her pupil Saudamini, Devardta and Bhurivasu—ministers 
of the kings of Vidarbha and Padmavati—promised to unite 
their children and that the former has sent his son Madhava 
to learn metaphysics at Padmavati and that the priestess 1s 
engaged to bring about by stealth his marriage with Bhurivasu’s 
daughter Malati, as the king wishes her to be bestowed on 
his own favourite Nandana. We also learn from it that the 


ft Wilson places the scene of the ninth act in the Vindhya mountains, 
but without authority. There is no mention of it in the play. 
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is the first scene. It is now nightfall. The burning-ground 
has assumed a most terrific appearance and Madhava to offer 
his flesh to the goblins enters and describes the surrounding 
scene in the following verses. 
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pice the god before her marriage with Nandana. Malati and 
akaranda are looking at the procession, where the females 
alight from their elephant and Kamandaki sends the other two 
to the interior of the temple, herself being engaged in exa- 
mining the marriage-dress of Malati which has just arrived. 
Madhava and Makaranda hide themselves behind a post and 
Malati expresses her wretched situation to her companion and 
wishes to commit suicide. She cries with eyes shut and Lavan- 
gika beckons Madhava to take her place. He does so and asks 
for an embrace. Malati, when going to put her garland round 
her friend’s neck, notices her mistake and turns back. Kaman- 
daki enters and unites them before the god and tells them to go 
through the park and wait in the place selected for them. She 
then dresses Makaranda with Malati’s marriage-dress and goes 
out with him and Lavangika. 

119. From the introductions of the next act, we learn that 
Nandana has been irritated with Malati—Makaranda for his 
rude treatment and has left him in his bedroom. He is found 
sleeping and Madayantika, with a companion, comes and tries 
to bring him over. Makaranda then discovers himself to his 
love and they agree to go where Madhava was with Malati 
and escape by a back door. 

120. In the eighth act, Madhava hears of his friend's scuf- 
fle with soldiers and goes out to rescue him. There is delay 
in his return and she is going out to see when Kapdlakundala 
seizes the opportunity and carries her off. Madhava and Ma- 
karanda return victorious, but are alarmed to miss Malati and 
go to ask the priestess. 

121. MAdhava is exceedingly distressed at the loss of 
M4lati and the next act describes his rambling on the adja- 
cent hills. As I have already observed, this act is written after 
the fourth act of the Vikramorvasi. But Pururavas rambles 
alone and gets back Urvasi without the aid of a third party. 
Madhava has his companion Makaranda with him and Malati 
+s restored to him by Sauddémini, the former pupil of Kaman- 
daki. Kaliddsa, if I mistake not, is indebted for his story to 
earlier writers. Bhavabhuti has made his out of his own brain. 
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In the descriptions, both are slightly indebted to earlier writers, 
as all must be who are read in the literature of their country. 

122. The last act describes the distress of the priestess and 
Lavangika, when Malati is brought to them by her lover. The 
king is pleased with Madhava and sends a message to him that 
Madayantika is given to his friend. Malati’s father wanted to 
commit suicide, but is prevented by Saudamini and the play 
ends with a very happy end. 

123. This is decidedly the best of Bhavabhuti’s plays. 
The story is entirely original, of general interest, and well suited 
for theatrical representation. Its incidents are varied and ably 
represented and some of them highly attractive. The characters 
are more diversified than in his other two plays and perhaps 


- more ably drawn. The gentle, brave, loving Madhava is easily 


distinguished from his devoted friend Makaranda. The fervency 
of the passion of the simple good-natured Malati cannot be 
mistaken for the love of the more worldly Madayantika. The 
central figure of the cautious Kamandaki, with good wishes 
and skilful hands, never bungles in her intrigue and the broad 
liberality of her pupil is well contrasted with the deep-rooted 
malignity of Kapdlakundala. Some parts of the drama require 
a belief in supernatural things, but this can be easily extended 
for the sake of the story. 

124. Love is the characteristic sentiment of this play and 
it has been ably described. It is free, on the one hand, from 
what Hallam calls jarring conceits and, on the other, from ob- 
scene representations. There is only one passage in the begin- 
ning of the seventh act which may suggest obscene ideas and 
although carefully worded, Bhavabhuti would have done well jf 


_ he had represented it differently. The mutual passions of 
Malati and Madhava, although as intense as possible, are 


however free from the least touch of obscenity and may be to 
some extent compared with the Platonic ideas of love, As 
Wilson said, the play removes a mistake about Hindu ideas of 
love. 

125. The marriage dress of high-born females described in 
the sixth act is well worthy of our observation. It consisted of 
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a corset of white silk and a fine red upper garment, besides the 
usual lower dress, ornaments, and a chaplet of flowers. It has 
received several modifications since the days of Bhavabhuti. 

126. The sacrifice of good-looking girls, alluded to in the 
fifth act, was common in his time and other authors allude 
to it. The seventh story of the Dagakumara Charita is just 
like it, when a prince rescues a princes from a similar Sanyasi 
and afterwards marries her. It is to be hoped that these 
false ascetics no longer exist in any part of India. 

127. It is easy to form from these plays some idea about 
the peculiarities of Bhavabhuti’s style. They consist chiefly 
in the use of long compounds, high-sounding derivatives, and 
obscure terms. The first two were necessary to secure force, 
but the third is unquestionably a blemish. But this can be 
said in favour of Bhavabhuti that the use of obscure terms was 
occasionally forced on him for the sake of the big metres in 
which he wrote. The Vedic language in which he occasionally 
indulges cannot be commended. His partiality for the geni- 
tive, which seems to have increased with his age, is decidedly 
faulty. I have already spoken of his use of extravagant hyper- 
boles and I may in fairness add that it has rendered a few pas- 
sages repulsive to modern readers. 

128. No other work of Bhavabhuti has come down to us. 
But these three plays have immortalized his name. It will 
be conceded by the most fastidious critic that their author, with 
all his faults, was a great poet with lofty genius excelling alike 
in moving the heart by depicting tender emotions and riveting 
attention by describing in noble language what is grand and 
terrific in nature. Many a reader has shed tears with the 
lamentations of Rama. Many a lover must thank him for giving 
fitting expressions to his thoughts. Many a world-sick man 
will find consolation in the grand descriptions of nature. The 
glory of India has been for centuries under shade. Her litera- 
ture has received most fierce attacks from most ruthless hands. 
But the name of Bhavabhuti has survived the ravages of 
time and the desecration of the moslem—More resplendent 
—more widely circulated. It is familiar to every student of 


re 
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been all translated into English—two by more than one writer 
and it can be confidently predicted that before another hun- 
dred years, they will be rendered into almost every language 
of civilized Europe. May we hope that with the diffusion of 
Sanskrit, he will be as appreciated in the farthest corners of 
the world as he is on the banks of the Sipra and near the ruins 
of Vijayanagara. 
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Soldiers came to rescue the horse, but Lava cut off their arms. 
The commander Kalajit then came up and said— 


ala Ha Faas TAS Tata: | 
saat aq 8 ateassitlad a Afamaie | 


But Lava laughed at him and KaAlajit fell in the fight. Other 
chiefs followed and shared the same fate. Satrughna then 
personally came to the contest and after a severe fight carried 
Lava a captive. Soon after Kusa came from Ujjayini and 
Jearnt from his mother his brother’s fate. 


sme at zarar Ciatenterary, fafaforas 1 
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Then he went to fight with Satrughna, who after all fell in the 
battle. Kuga then rescued his brother and tied the monkey- 


chiefs Sugriva and Hanuman and went to their mother. 
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APPENDIX I 
SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF ANUNDORAM BOROOAH 


Introductory: The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
Jorious band of workers ‘n the field of Sanskrit research in India. This 
gifted protherhood included among its members the late R. CG. Dutt, 
Raja Rajendralal Mitra, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Pandit Indraji 
Bhavani, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and Anundoram Borooah. 
The last, by dint of his earnestness of purpose and his life-long devotion 
to the cause of Sanskrit scholarship, has won an imperishable name in 
the annals of Indian Sanskrit research. Thirty-five or forty years ago, NO 
Indian savant’s name had excited greater admiration and applause than 
Borooah’s and this feeling was rightly echoed in the Lahore Tribune of those 
days,— ‘Sti Borooah’s Sanskrit scholarship is as profound and accurate 
as it is extensive. We are proud of him as a nation, and we earnestly hope 
that our brightest youths may follow his noble though very arduous 
pat a 

Borooah was a member of the Indian Civil Service, and was for some 
years in charge of a heavy district in Bengal. The scope of his work and 
the range of his scholastic igvestigations which he strenuously carried 
on in the midst of his busy official duties show him, to quote Prof. Cecil 
Bendall’s words in the Trubner’s Record, 1889, “to have been a kindred 
spirit with administrators like Colebrooke and Burnell among the illus- 
trious dead, and the small band of living workers like Grierson, Fleet and 
R, G. Temple.” 

Borooah is a fine flower 0 
the oriental scholar combined wi 


f western culture. The profound erudition of 
th the critical spirit of the west, imparted 
to Borooah’s works a peculiar value and lustre. As the greatest intellectual 
representative of the “‘benighted province of Assam”, Borooah is the glory 
of the Assamese; and Assam has not produced a greater man during the 
space of ninety-five years that she has come under British rule. His name 
has been an example and an inspiration to thousands of the youths of 
Assam. 

Life: Anundoram Borooah, B.A., I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law, was born 
in May, 1850, at North Gauhati in the district of Kamrup, Assam. ‘This 
Kamrup forms at present only a fragment of the greater Kamarupa Empire 
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London University and Principal of the University College, London, once 
remarked,—‘*Mr. Borooah was the most inquisitive student that I have 
ever come across.’ Borooah passed the I. C. S. Examination in 1870, was 
called to the Bar in the subsequent year, and is said to have passed also 
the B. Sc. Examination of the London University. He stood high in Mathe- 
matics in the Civil Service Examination. During his stay in England Borooah 
contracted intimacy with late Sir Taraknath Palit, Kt., D.L. (then Mr.) and 
*¢ ceased only with the death of Borooah. It may be noted here that 
Borooah was the first Assamese graduate, the first Assamese Barrister and 
the first Assamese Civilian, and that up to the present time no other Assamese 
has been successful in the open competition for the 1.C.5. 

Borooah returned to India in the autumn of 1872, and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of the Sibsagar District in his own province, Assam. 
After a year of service in Assam, Borooah secured transfer to Bengal where 
he passed the remaining years of his life. His short stay in Sibsagar was 
marked by his scholastic habits, and his independence of attitude for which 
he had occasional misunderstanding with his superiors. His usual dress 
was the old-fashioned aristocratic chouga and chapkan and he used to have 
a book by his side even in the court which he read in the intervals of his 
magisterial functions. 

Borooah served as an Assistant Magistrate in several places in Bengal; 
and when after a prolonged agitation, which had as its great patron and 
supporter, Sir William Hunter, Indian Civilians were first entrusted with 
the charge of districts, Borooah and R. C. Dutt were eventually appoin- 
ted District Magistrates and Collectors. And as it is always the case, when 
Indians are given fair opportunities to prove their mettle they respond 
magnificently, Borooah and Dutt discharged their duties without any 
hitch or trouble and thereby paved the path for the Indians in securing 
the highest responsible posts under the Government. 

Borooah did not allow his literary zeal to be damped by the heavy respon- 
sibilities of a Magistrate’s duties; there issued forth from his pen every year 
books after books—lexicons, grammars, editions of old Sanskrit texts, and 
compilations from old Sanskrit authors. In 1881, Borooah projected the 

: compilation of a comprehensive Grammar of the Sanskrit Language in 
twelve volumes, of one thousand pages each, and to be able to consult the 
oriental books and manuscripts of the British Museum, London, he took two 


year’s furlough from November, 1881, and sailed for England. He carried on 
his great helpers were 


; his investigations in England, and in this undertaking 
me Prof. Cecil Bendall, the Keeper of Oriental Books in the British Museum, 
a. Nicholson, the Bodleian Librarian at Oxford, and Dr. Reinhold Rost, the 
a, learned Librarian of the India Office. After collecting sufficient materials 
: 3 Borooah returned to India in October, 1885. 

‘ In 1885, Borooah, was appointed Fellow of the Calcutta University, and 
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selected for the FF, A, and B. A. Examinations, Small though in bulk, the 
latter books are an important contribution to Sanskrit scholarship. Borooah’s 
comments were suggestive rather than detailed. 

The next literary enterprise of Borooah was, to quote Mr. R. CG. Dutt’s 
words, “a Sanskrit grammar of formidable size and erudition.” In 1881, 
Borooah projected the compilation of A Comprehensive Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language, Critical, Analylical and Historical, in twelve volumes of one thousand 
pages each. Its object, as described by Borooah in a prospectus which was 
circulated among his friends, and lovers and promoters of Sanskrit culture— 
“was to simplify the rules of grammar as far as possible, to examine their 
historical growth, and illustrate them fully from the existing literature, both 
ancient and modern, and to offer a complete commentary on all the Vedas.” 
The first volume of the series, which was on Sanskrit Prosody, came out in 
1882 under the somewhat eccentric title of Volume X. The next volume was 
on Letters and their changes, Nanartha-Samgraha, which came out in 1884 as 
Volume III of the series. The learned world was startled at the encyclopedic 
character of Borooah’s great undertaking. Professor Max Muller wrote to 
Borooah from Oxford,—‘‘I confess I felt almost overwhelmed by the grandeur 
of it, but if only you carry out some portion of it, you will have done a very 
useful work...It is a great undertaking and will require for its completion 
a long life, a long purse and long patience.” 

Borooah did not live to complete this great literary project. The remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in publishing scholarly editions of Saraswati- 
kanthabharanam, Amara’s Namalinganusasanam with the commentary of 
Khiraswami, Dhaiukosh and Dhatuvriitisara. 

Besides these Sanskrit works, Borooah had arranged to compile a Dialectal 
Dictionary of the Bengali language, and had for this purpose negotiated with 
the Government of Bengal for its help and co-operation. 

Borooah was a Sanskrit poet of no mean order. In his edition of Mahavira- 
charitam he had added towards the end of each Act a few auto-biographical 
verses in Sanskrit. These scattered lines, and his Jnvocation to the Sanskrit 
Muse prefixed to the second volume of his Dictionary, show how this eminent 
Indian Sanskritist had assimilated the rhythm and melody of the language of 
his forefathers. 

Conclusion: Borooah’s useful career was cut short by his untimely death; 
but his indefatigable exertions on behalf of Sanskrit learning will always be 
an example to the rising generations of India. His earnestness of purpose is 
best manifested in his confirmed bachelorhood. As a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, enjoying the highest emoluments and honour open to an 
Indian, Borooah could have lived a life of ease and comfort. But Borooah, 
whose love of Sanskrit did not allow him to share his heart with any earthly 
object preferred to remain a bachelor; and when he was pressed by any 
friend to marry he would simply point to the vast array of books in his 
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APPENDIX II 
APPRECIATIONS OF ANUNDORAM BOROOAH 


1. Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Kt., M.A., D.L., PH.D., formerly Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, sometime Puisne Judge of the Calcutta High- 
Court, in a letter to Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, dated Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
January 24, 1912, said: 

“Tn compliance with your verbal request made to me yesterday, I have 
much pleasure in sending you the following note embodying my reminis- 
cences regarding the late Mr. Anundoram Borooah. 

“T became acquainted with Mr. Anundoram Borooah as a first-year 


student of the Presidency College in 1865, when I was temporarily appointed 
as an Assistant Lecturer on Mathematics in that College. I came into contact 


with him almost every day for a period of one year and the impression he 
Jeft on my mind was a very favourable one. He was very modest and un- 
assuming, and he did his work in the class remarkably well. ‘There was no 
problem in Mathematics, simple or difficult, set by me in the class, which 


_ Sri Borooah failed to solve. He was quick in arriving at his solutions and 


they were generally simple and ingenious. The first-year class in the 
Presidency College that year was a splendid class, containing many very 
prilliant students, such as the late Sri R. C. Dutt, the late Babu Kartick 
Chandra Mitra (who afterwards obtained the Premchand Roychand 
scholarship and was for many years a leading pleader of Midnapur), Babu 
Trailokyanath Bose, for many years a leader of the Dacca Bar, Sri B. L. 
Gupta, and Babu Umakali Mukherjee, one of the leading Vakils of the High 
Court. Of these Babu Kartick Chandra Mitra, Trailokyanath Bose and Uma- 
kali Mukherjee were exceedingly good in my subject; and Sri Borooah was 
unquestionably the brightest of this bright band of young students, It is worthy of 
note that his class-fellows never grudged to admit his superior merit. It is a 
matter of deep regret that his brilliant career of public service was cut off so 
early.” 

2. Sri Bolinarayan Borah, a. (Retd.), formerly Executive Engineer, 
Assam, in a letter to Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, dated Rothiemay, Darjeeling, 
November, 19, 1919, said: 

“T am in receipt of your | 
contribute whatever reminiscences I have of the late 
the compilation of his biography that you have undertaken, as you are under 
the impression that I was a close friend of his, and that therefore I was ina 
position to tell you many things about him. Excuse me saying that you are 
mistaken in both these respects. I was no personal friend of Sri A. Borooah, 
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etter of the 14th instant, in which you ask me to 
Sri A. Borooah, towards 
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He did not live as an ascetic away from mankind. He lived and worked 
among men, with men, and came in daily contact with them while discharg- 
ing his official duties. At home in his private work, he was constantly in 
company of learned Pandits, and in correspondence with Indian and 
European scholars. He had a few intimate friends too, though they must 
necessarily be few, for he did not seek cheap popularity by playing to the 
gallery, or by showing himself all over the shop, or by making speeches at 
the slightest provocation. As Emerson said,—"'It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion: it is easy in solitude to live after your own, 
but the great man is he, who, in midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude,’—and I think Sri Anundoram 
Borooah was just such a great man. 

“Sri Borooah was an Assamese by birth. He has been an exemplar to 
Assamese youths for the last half a century, and even as such he has done 
great good to Assam. But it would be too provincial to call him Assamese 
and claim him for the little region of Assam. He really belonged to the 
region of literature. He is claimed by all scholars as belonging to their own 
class. He is claimed by all India as the enricher of her literature. He is 
claimed by Bengal, where he did his life’s work. He is even claimed by the 
little town of Berhampur, where he possessed a local habitation, and where 
he intended to live and work after retirement from service. After satisfying 
all these claims, the little village of North Gauhati, where he had his parental 
will not have left much for her share. Nevertheless he was first an 
and next all else, and it is an Assamese gentleman at last that has 
ite his biography, in spite of all the claims of all 


home, 
Assamese, 
now first undertaken to wr 
the scholars from London to Berhampore. 
“Thanking you, Sri Bhuyan, for your courtesy in referring to me for 


any information I could possibly give you towards the compilation of your 
biography, and regretting very much that, not having ever come in personal 
contact with its subject, my contribution is necessarily poor and futile-”’ 

3. Prof. Cecil Bendall m.a., Keeper of Oriental Books, British Museum, 
London, in The Trubner’s Record No. 245, 189, recorded: 

“T have been asked to contribute a notice of the life of Anundoram 
Vaduya (Borooah). His death is announced in the Indian Magazine for 
March, as having been caused by fever and paralysis, but I cannot hear 
of any obituary notices by his friends, such as might have been expected 
to appear in the Indian Press. I understand that he died as long ago as the 
beginning of January last. Pending fuller information from such quarters, 
I venture to subjoin the few facts of his life that I have been able to ascertain 
together with some notice of the useful works by which his name will be long 
remembered among Sanskritists. 

“The deceased scholar was born in 1850, being the second son of 
Gargaram Vaduya and his wife Durlabheswari, of Gauhati (Gawhatty) in 
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essay On Bhababhuti intended to have formed a part of the same book, A 
third work was completed by Vaduya in 1877, and appeared in 1878, viz. 
his «Companion to the Sanskrit-reading Undergraduates of the Calcutta 
University.” This consists of criticisms on the commentaries of the two set 

tions of Kavyas in the University curriculum for 1878; and forms with 
the works last mentioned, Vaduya’s sole contribution to the criticism of 
Kavya literature. But small in bulk though it is, I cannot but consider it an 
important contribution to Sanskrit scholarship. European editions of Sanskrit 
classics generally consist of text with, occasionally, a few original explana- 
tory notes, and at best more or less meagre extracts from the great native 
commentators. Indian editors, on the other hand, do not really elucidate 
either text or commentary but compose a learned super-commentary, 
which is often, as in the case of Taranatha on the ‘Siddhanta-Kaumudi’ 
obscurer than the work professed to be explained. Vaduya takes a most 
useful middle-course, and without being carried away by the authority of 
Mallinatha or even by that of Amarsingha or Panini, explains both com- 
mentary and text. This is most useful to the European student. There are 
plenty of helps for Kalidasa and Manu themselves; but for the due under- 
standing of Mallinatha, Govindaraja or Kulluka, to what work can one 
refer a pupil ? My own acquaintance, such as it 1s, with these important 
scholiasts was first derived, in orthodox fashion, from the mouth of my 
‘acharya’ (Vaduya’s teacher too, at Presidency College by the by), who 
himself was instructed by duly qualified Brahmins; but I question whether 
the average European student is in a position to study these writers as they 
deserve. Here, then, was a good and new departure worthy of imitation by 
Sanskritists, in all lands, and especially in India. 

‘““Vaduya’s remaining works are devoted to the sides of Sanskrit study 
in which he evidently felt most interest, lexicography, grammar and ars 
Poetica. To the first mentioned class belongs the work which he was publish- 
ing at the time of his death, a new edition of the Amarakosha, with several 
unpublished commentaries, while with the second and third we may rank 
his ‘Dhatu-Vritti-Sara’ published in 1886, his collections of and the extensive 
work on Prosody which he published in 1882, under the somewhat eccentric 
title of Volume the Tenth of a projected Comprehensive Sanskrit Grammar. 
These substantial volumes each carefully planned and worked out might 
well have occupied the leisure of even a far less busy man for a good twenty 
years. 

“But it is not only on the extent of this good scholar’s work that I would 
insist. There is something also in its method and spirit that demand our 
attention. We often hear complaints of the effect of Western education in 
India; that the old learning is passing away giving place to an ungodly and 
bastard veneer of European instruction (I fear I must proudly call it educa- 
tion), tending to replace the grand old figure of the Pandit of old, by that 
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APPENDIX III 
OBITUARY NOTICES ON BOROOAH 


1. Sri Ramesh Chander Dutt, 1.c.s., c.1.E., in the Preface to his ‘Civilisation 
of Ancient India’, 1888, writes: 

“Amongst my countrymen the great reformer Raja Rammohan Ray and 
Dayananda Saraswati turned their attention to Sanskrit Literature.... 
and lastly my learned friend Sri Anundoram Borooah of the Bengal Civil 
Service has published a handy and excellent English-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and is now engaged in a Sanskrit Grammar of formidable size and erudition.” 

Sri Dutt adds in a footnote to this passage: “Since the above lines 
were written, the author has received the sad intelligence of the death 
of the talented scholar. His untimely death is a loss to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship in this country which will not be easily remedied. To the present 
writer the sorrow is of a personal nature, as he enjoyed the friendship of the 
deceased for twenty years, and more—since the old College days in this 
country and in England.” 

9. Dr. Gurudas Banerjee, M.A., D.L., as, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, in his Convocation speech, 1890, said: 

“During the year under review we lost by death or retirement eleven 
of our colleagues in the Senate and the brief retrospect of the past would 
be incomplete if I were not to record our deep sense of regret for that loss. 
(Then follow references to the death of Reynolds and Kabiruddin Ahmed). 

“Si Anundoram Borooah was a distinguished graduate of this Uni- 
versity, and a no less distinguished member of the Civil Service. Amidst 
the engrossing duties of his office, he could find time to plan and partly 
execute literary works of profound scholarship, and it isa matter of no small 
regret that untimely death prevented him from completing them.” 

3. The Hindu Patriot, January 21, 1889, wrote: 

“We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Anundoram Borooah, 
c.s., on Friday last from fever and paralysis. He was a highly cultured 
man and his scholastic attainments were well-known through the country. 
His Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary were worthy of a scholar, who had 
made this branch of knowledge a special study. As a distinguished public 
officer he enjoyed the confidence of Government and the good opinion of 
the people, and gave satisfaction wherever he went. He rose to be a District 
Magistrate when his career was unfortunately cut short. His early death 
is a loss to this country in general and to his service.” 

4. The Indian Mirror, January, 22, 1889, wrote: 

“We deeply regret to hear of the death of Mr. A. Borooah, G.s., on 
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ANUNDORAM BOROOAH (1850-1889) 


“Among my countrymen the great reformer Raja Rammohan R: 
and Dayananda Saraswatt turned their attention to Sanskrit i iteratite si 
and lastly my learned friend Mr. Anundoram Borooah of the Bengal Cix i] 
Service has published a handy and excellent English-Sanskrit Dictionary 
and is now engaged ina Sanskrit Grammar of formidable size and érudition L 

“His untimely death is a loss to Sanskrit scholarship in this countr; 

‘ch will not be easily remedied. To th writer 7 ale ir Bd 
which will n y re e present writer the sorrow is of a 
personal nature, as he enjoyed the friendship of the deceased for twent: 
years, and more,—since the old college days in this country and ed 
England.” 

—Sri Romesh Chunder Dutta, I.C.S., CIE. 
in the preface to his ‘Civilisation of Ancient India’, 1888. 


*\fr. Anundoram Borooah was a distinguished graduate of this 
University, and a no less distinguished member of the Civil Service. Amidst 
the engrossing duties of this office, he could find time to plan and partly 
execute literary works of profound scholarship, and it is a matter of no 
small regret that untimely death prevented him from completing them.” 


| —Dr. Gurudas Banerjee, M.A., D.L., 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, in his Convocation Speech, 1890. 


“We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Anundoram Borooah, 
C.S., on Friday last from fever and paralysis. He was a highly cultured 
man and his scholastic attainments were well-known throughout the country. 
His Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary were worthy of a scholar, who had 
made this branch of knowledge a special study. His early death is a loss to 
_ this country in general and to his service.” 

—The Hindu Patriot, January 21, 1889. 


“We deeply regret to hear of the death of Mr. A. Borooah, G.5., on 
Friday last in Calcutta. He was a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, and did 
much to further the cause of Sanskrit learning. His premature death is 
mourned by the whole native community.” 

—The Indian Mirror, January 22, 1889. 


“Among the Indian candidates who competed with us for the Indian 
Civil Service in 1869 was another remarkable man whose early death 
deprived the world of a Sanskrit scholar of great promise—I mean 
Anundoram Borooah. In regard to him also there was the difficulty about 
the age to which I have referred; but, the point having been settled in my 
case, it was no longer raised in his, He came from Assam and distinguished 
himself at the examinations of the Calcutta University. As a member 
the Indian Civil Service he combined the duties of an administrator with 
extraordinary devotion to literature, and at the time of his death, I under- 
stand, he was engaged in preparing a dictionary (grammar) of the Sanskrit 
language which, alas, never saw the light. His was a case of blighted promuse 
which in its fruition would have enriched the world of letters.” 


—Sir Surendranath Banerjee, 
in his autobiography “A Nation in Making, 
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» 1931. 


